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The Allegory of the Moths and the Flame, translated from the 
Mantiq at-Tair of Farid ad-Din ‘ Attér—By A. V. Wiu1AMs 
JACKSON, Professor in Columbia University, New York City.* 


Persian poetry has had in its voice a mystic note for more 
than a thousand years, and one can hardly touch on the theme 
of Persian literature without ringing changes on the major 
key of mysticism, because the Sifi note of veiled allegory and 
masked symbolism is a dominant chord in much of its verse. 
To appreciate the spirit of Persian poesy’s very being, one must 
understand the fundamental elements of its harmony, its emble- 
matic nature, the delicate interchange of sign and thing signi- 
fied, subtle play of disguised meanings, esoteric allusions, phrase- 
ology with hidden implications that were understood of the 
elect, and all the refined spiritualization of physical and mate- 
rial images, pseudo-erotic in their nature. This literary species 
requires that same delicate method of interpretation which may 
be illustrated by our own understanding of the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon’ or measured by our appreciation of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury English poets Donne, Vaughan, the Fletchers, and Crashaw. 
Concerning these British bards, our American poet and critic 
George Edward Woodberry once said: ‘The language is that of 
love-passion, but directed to supersensual objects of sense.’ This 
sentiment may be employed equally to describe most of the 
Persian Sifi writers. 

The paragon of Persian mystic poets in the twelfth century 
was ‘Attar; in the thirteenth it was Rimi. These two mystics 
overtop all the ‘rest, even Jami in the early fifteenth century. 
By way of illustration I shall have to content myself here with 
a few lines from the masterpiece of Farid ad-Din ‘Attar, of 
Nishapir, a composition that gives an allegorical portrayal of 
the longing of the human soul for union with the Divine. 

The birds, assembled, start out on a quest to find the mysteri- 
ous Simurgh-bird, the embodiment of an ideal, under the guid- 


‘This translation, with its introduction, is an extract from the Presi- 
dential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society in Washington, 
April 24, 1916. 
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ance of their leader, the hoopoo (hudhud). To beguile the time 
on their pilgrimage they narrate stories with a metaphysical 
bearing. The story narrated in the seventh valley, that of anni- 
hilation and death, brings in the idea of merging into the divine 
essence and finding annihilation in God (fand fi’llah) .* 

The poem is filled with the symbolic language of Sifiism. 
FitzGerald admirably caught its spirit in his free version of the 
‘Bird-Parliament,’ with its catchwords of devotion, hidden 
under seemingly commonplace terms, and its spiritual ecstasy 
concealed beneath what appear to be mere offhand allusions. 
The allegory here presented is given, however, in a version pre- 
pared by myself, which adheres more closely to the original text. 


THE MOTHS AND THE FLAME 


[SEVENTH VALLEY, OR THE VALE OF SELF-RESIGNATION AND 
ANNIHILATION (Fagr u Fanda) |* 


ONE night the Moths into grave Conclave came, 
Eager to find the Taper-lamp, their aim. 
The Conclave voiced: ‘ ’Tis fit that one, a-wing, 
Should find the Goal, some certain tidings bring.’ 

A Moth flew forth, out toward that Castle far, 
Saw in the Castle’s court the Lamp’s bright star, 
Flew back, and his report all open threw; 
Explained—but without knowledge real—his view. 

Then spake the Moth-chief, sage of the Conclave grave: 
‘No knowledge true of the Lamp our envoy gave.’ 

So went a Second, passed a-close the Light, 
But only struck the Taper’s edge in flight. 
His wings were singed by the rays of the sought-for Flame ; 
Yet won the Lamp; the Moth returned a-lame. 
He too, when back, some secrets could reveal, 
But naught of Union with the Lamp unseal. 

The Master spake: ‘Loved Liege, naught is thy sign! 
Thy proffered proof much as thy Mate’s, in fine.’ 


? Cf. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1. 438-442; 2. 514. 
* Farid ad-Din ‘ Attar, ed. de Tassy, p. 159 (1. 3958-3971) ; tr. p. 222-223. 
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Then fiew a Third—drunken with Love’s desire, 

Folded his wings completely in the Fire, 
Holding them all the while amidst the Flame, 
Till, lost in Joy, he One with Jt became. 
He grasped the Fire outright from top to toe, 
His body like the Fire, one single glow. 

The Chief exclaimed—who saw afar, amaze, 
His Color, Substance, all in One, i’ the Blaze 
‘That Moth alone, who thus within J¢ burned, 
The Mystery knows—but ne’er to tell returned.’ 














The Year’s Work in Oriental Archaeology—By STEPHEN 
BLEECKER Luce, Jr., Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have been asked by the Editors to write a résumé of the 
year’s work in the archaeology of the Orient. As one whose 
interest in archaeology, and knowledge of the subject, is con- 
fined primarily to the Classical branch, I feel a certain diffidence 
in trying to tell Orientalists about a subject in which they know 
so much more than I. I trust, therefore, that they will pardon 
any errors (of which there will undoubtedly be many) and for- 
give also the intrusion of a Greek archaeologist into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the East. 

It is to Egypt that the student of the Orient should look at 
present for active archaeological investigation. The Babylon- 
ian field was covered by European workers prior to the war; 
and of course the war has put an end to the bulk of their 
researches. Save for the expedition of the University Museum 
in Philadelphia to Nippur, an exploration conducted many years 
ago, but of which the fruits have not yet been exhausted, Ameri- 
can interest has not been in Babylonian archaeology. On the 
other hand, Egypt has always cast a spell over our people, and 
American expeditions have been sent time and again to excavate 
Egyptian sites. There are to-day in Egypt two of these expe- 
ditions, whose work has been in no wise hindered by the war. 
A third, that of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, has 
practically completed its work; but the objects allotted to that 
Museum are still in storage in Egypt. The Museum has just 
announced, however, the publication of The Tomb of Senebtisi 
at Iisht, by Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant 
Curators of its Department of Egyptian Art. A short summary 
of this book will be found in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum. This is the tomb of a noble lady who lived in the 
reign of King Amenemhét I, or between 2000 and 1950 B. C. 
The writer commends the readers of this Journal to the sum- 
mary in the Bulletin, or, better still, to the book itself, and will 
pass on to other news in the Egyptian field. 





111 (1916), p. 257-259. 
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As is well known, Harvard University and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston have for some time supported an expedi- 
tion in Egypt. It started in 1911, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor G. A. Reisner, and it has been able to continue its work 
in spite of the war. The principal site excavated by this expedi- 
tion is Gizeh, but recent reports show that there has been dis- 
covered, in the neighborhood of Gebel Barkal, material of great 
importance bearing on the period between 1600 B. C. and 100 
A. D. Among the discoveries were ten large statues of kings 
of Ethiopia.’ 

Reports from the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Egyptian Expedition 
of the University Museum in Philadelphia, though brief, con- 
tinue to be encouraging, and to show good results. This expedi- 
tion is under the leadership of Dr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, 
formerly of the staff of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, who 
had before that taken part in the University of Pennsylvania’s 
exploration of Nippur. He is assisted by Mr. Ashton Sanborn, 
who was also with the Museum of Fine Arts, and before that 
had been Secretary of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. An article on the expedition appeared in the 
Museum Journal of the University Museum, for 1915.° Excea- 
vations have been made for the Museum at Gizeh, Memphis, and 
Dendereh, with excellent results. At Dendereh, a cemetery was 
unearthed, extending from the earliest dynasties to Roman times. 
At Memphis, the expedition uncovered the palace of Merneptah, 
and many important discoveries were made, which will be 
announced in due season by the Museum. In June, 1916, work 
for the season was discontinued; but it has been resumed once 
more. Among the finds made are the earliest inscribed beads 
ever found in Egypt, dating about 3500 B. C. It is pleasant to 
record that the Egyptian government has been unusually gen- 
erous in the number and quality of the objects that will be 
allowed to come to America; and, moreover, so important does 
it consider this work that it is going to keep many of the 
sites cleared, a proceeding not always done, and involving con- 
siderable expense. It is possible, though not likely, that Mr. 
Ashton Sanborn will return to America in the near future with 
some of the finds. 


*See Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 25 (1916), p. 284. 
° Pages 63-84 and figs. 46-64. 
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Another important discovery, which antedates the European 
War, but which is only beginning to be known by the general 
public, was made in the excavations at Tell-el-Amarna, con- 
ducted by Professor Ludwig Borchardt, the Director of the 
Imperial German Archaeological Institute at Cairo, under the 
auspices of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. This was the dis- 
covery of a series of sculptors’ studios, the last of which to be 
found was identified by an inscription as that of the ‘Chief 
sculptor, Thutmose.’ These studios date from the reign of 
Amenhotep IV, or in the first ‘half of the fourteenth century 
B. C. Professor Breasted of the University of Chicago has 
recently published an article dealing with the art of this sculp- 
tor, Thutmose, and the discovery of his studio,* in which he 
shows, among other things, that the ancient Egyptian sculptors 
were familiar with the method employed to-day of taking their 
models from plaster casts. This technique was unknown to the 
Greeks. Many of the statues found in this studio are of sur- 
passing beauty. 

In this connection, it is with great sorrow that we must men- 
tion a number of losses by death that the field of Egyptology 
has sustained. One thinks at once of the Masperos, father and 
son—the father at the time of his death perhaps the greatest of 
living Egyptologists, the son a young man of great promise, who 
had made a name for himself in the field of Byzantine Egypt. 
They both died in harness; the father, at a meeting of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, of a sudden stroke, a most 
fitting and dramatic climax to a scholar’s life; the son, on the 
field of honor, as an officer in the French army. Their lives 
were examples to scholar and patriot alike, and their ends were 
noble.** 

In America, students of Egyptology will mourn the loss of 
Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., the founder of the University 
Museum’s expedition to Egypt that bears his name. A man 
of wealth, he ever considered how most to serve the community 
in which he lived, and how best to advance the cause of archae- 


*In Art and Archaeology, 4 (1916), p. 233-242, with many illustra- 


tions. 
‘a An appreciation of the elder Maspero by Professor Jastrow has 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Am. Philosophical Society, 55 (1916), 


no. 8. 
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ology, in which lay his principal interest. To him Egypt was 
an absorbing passion, and his knowledge and devotion was pro- 
found and sincere. For many years he was President of the 
University Museum, and took the keenest delight in its work, 
not only in.Egypt, but in every other branch of its activity; 
he was also President of the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. Orientalists and other 
archaeologists alike will mourn the loss of this great patron of 
learning, who by his generous donations, bestowed without stint, 
made possible some of the most important work that has ever 
been done in Egyptology, especially from an archaeological point 
of view. 

In the field of Assyriology, there is little to report in the way 
of actual excavating. The investigations of Koldewey are said 
to be continuing in spite of the war; for, being a German, he 
can go on with his work. In America, we must notice the 
appointment of Dr. Stephen Langdon to the Curatorship of the 
Babylonian Section of the University Museum in Philadelphia, 
and the publication by that Museum of a List of Personal Names 
from the Temple School of Nippur, by Dr. Edward Chiera, the 
promising young Philadelphia scholar. This is vol. 11, nos. 1 
and 2 of the Publications of the same Section, New Series. 
Shortly to appear is Miscellaneous Religious Texts, by Professor 
George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr. This will be vol. 1, part 2, of 
the same series. Dr. Langdon is also preparing a volume of 
Liturgical Texts for the same series of publications. 

A notice of the death of the noted Assyriologist, William 
Hayes Ward, has already appeared in this Journal (pages 233- 
241 of this volume), so I shall not do more than mention it 
here. 

In Palestinian archaeology, work has been completely stopped 
by the war. The American School at Jerusalem, maintained 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
closed its doors in 1915, when Professor Montgomery, its Direc- 
tor for that year, acting under the advice of the American Con- 
sul, left Jerusalem and returned to the United States by way 
of Athens and Rome. However, the managers of the school are 
taking active steps towards properly financing and organizing 
the School in anticipation of the possibilities after the war. 

In this connection, I should like to call attention to a very 
interesting article which has just appeared in the American 
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Journal of Archaeology,’ on a great chalice of silver from Anti- 
och, dating in the first century A. D. This chalice is made in 
three parts: (1) an inner bowl; (2) aseries of ‘chased-applied’ 
ornaments, soldered to the outside of this bowl; and (3) the 
stand and foot. The writer of the article, Mr. Gustavus A. 
Kisen, considers the portraits of Christ and the Apostles, which 
are included in the decoration, to be the earliest known, and 
declares them of great beauty. This chalice, with six other 
silver objects, which include another chalice, three bookcovers, 
and a large ceremonial cross, are in the possession of Messrs. 
Kouchakji Fréres of New York. They originally formed part 
of the treasure of the Constantinian cathedral in Antioch. 

Two fine books on Palestinian archaeology have appeared in 
the past year; Handecock’s Archaeology of the Holy Land, and 
The Archaeology of the Bible by Professor Barton of Bryn 
Mawr. 

In addition, we are fortunate in having in this country, as 
professor at the Meadville Theological Seminary, Professor I. 
Benzinger, the noted German Palestinian scholar and archae- 
ologist, who is perhaps more commonly known as the editor of 
Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine and Syria. It gives us great 
pleasure to weleome to America such a distinguished figure in 
scholarship, and to wish him a long and pleasant sojourn with us. 

Excavations on the Asia Minor coast have been stopped, but 
it has been announced that on the cessation of hostilities the 
American exploration of Sardis will continue. The results have 
been most gratifying, and the site will be completely cleared and 
the material handsomely published.™ 

To touch for a moment on the Classical field, it should be a 
source of pride to Americans that our School of Classical Studies 
at Athens has never closed its doors, but has continued its work. 
In Old Corinth its excavators have discovered a number of sites 
of the Mycenaean period, perhaps the most important discovery 


°20 (1916), p. 426-437 and plate xix. 

*a Since writing this article, I have learned that two volumes have recently 
appeared on Sardis, one on the site by H. W. Bell, and one on the Lydian 
inscriptions (the first volume) by Littmann. These volumes are published 
by the Brill Co. of Leyden. I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor David M. Robinson, of the Johns Hopkins University, for this 


information. 
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at that place in the history of the ‘dig.’ The credit for this 
belongs to Mr. C. W. Blegen, the Secretary of the School. 

Turning now from the Near East and the Mediterranean 
Basin, to the Far East, we note that in India the British Gov- 
ernment has continued the archaeological investigation of that 
country, despite war conditions. Copies of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India from various parts of 
the country, that are before me as I write, show the continua- 
tion, not only of the excavation of ancient sites, but of the 
preservation of extant monuments of the past. From many 
items of interest, I select one to call to the reader’s attention. 
There has been deposited in the Government Museum at Madras 
a Roman gold coin, found in the village of Kalikinayakanpalai- 
yam in the Coimbatore district. To quote the report®: ‘It is a 
solidus of the Emperor Justinian (527-565 A. D.), and is of 
special interest because there do not appear to be any previous 
records of the discovery of coins of this emperor in India.’ 

A fair amount has been done in the past year in the study 
of the archaeology of China and Japan. The foundation of the 
proposed American Archaeological School at Peking, although, 
as the writer understands it, authorized, has been postponed till 
after the war. In the meantime, the newly-founded Museum 
in Cleveland has been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mr. Langdon Warner, the proposed Director of the School, 
to take charge of their Far Eastern Department; and he is now 
in the field, making purchases, and authorized by his Museum 
to excavate, if he can secure the necessary concessions. It need 
hardly be said that the Cleveland Museum should obtain, 
through his knowledge and taste, a very fine collection. 

The University Museum in Philadelphia has taken a note- 
worthy part in the study of Chinese and Japanese art and 
archaeology. It has had on exhibition during the last year a 
large number of the finest of the Morgan collection of Chinese 
porcelains, and a notable group of Chinese sculptures and paint- 
ings. Besides this exhibit, Mr. C. W. Bishop, Assistant Curator 
of the Oriental Section, has returned to Philadelphia, after 
a fifteen months’ trip in the Museum’s interests through 
the interior of China and Japan. He brought with him some 


* Government of Madras, educational department, G. O. no. 785, 18th July 
1916: Government Museums, p. 4, section 6 (Numismatics), and p. 5, no. 2. 
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unusual objects of the early art of these countries. An account 
of his trip, with beautiful illustrations, written by himself, has 
appeared in the Musewm Journal.’ In addition, Mr. Bishop has 
consented to write for me the following short summary of 
archaeological work done on this trip: 

‘Among the objects of the University Museum’s recent expe- 
dition to Eastern Asia was the study of the possibilities of that 
region from an archaeological standpoint. In Japan, particular 
attention was paid to the earlier sites, both those of the neo- 
lithie aborigines, and those of the primitive Japanese themselves. 
Korea was next visited, and some study made of the work done 
there by Japanese archaeologists. Their results have been pub- 
lished hitherto almost exclusively in Japanese, but are impor- 
tant enough to deserve early translation. Owing to disturbed 
conditions along the upper Yellow River, the seat of the earliest 
Chinese civilization, it was decided to go to Szech’uan instead. 
In the soft red sandstone cliffs overlooking the river valleys 
of that province, are numerous artificial caves, which, though 
regarded by some as prehistoric dwelling-places, are almost 
certainly tombs; already they have yielded most interesting 
remains, and merit careful study. Speaking generally, the Far 
East as a whole has enjoyed a continuity of culture unequalled 
in any other part of the world, and before many years investi- 
gators will be throwing light upon the earlier phases of a civili- 
zation, which, so far from being dead, is destined to play a 
steadily increasing part in the shaping of the world civilization 
of the future.’ 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Bishop has already returned to 
the East for an extended stay, and it is hoped that great results 
will come from this work. 

This represents a few of the most significant items of interest 
in the Oriental field of archaeology; there are, doubtless, many 
more that I have omitted. 


* Vol. 7 (1916), p. 97-124 and figs. 119-154. 




















The Hebrew Collections of the Inbrary of Congress—By IsraEu 
Scuaprro, Curator of the Division of Semitic and Oriental 
Literature in the Library of Congress. 


The Library of Congress is now practically the National 
Library of the United States. Owing to its marvelous growth 
in the last 15 years under the direction of the present Librarian, 
it is said already to have taken third place numerically among 
the great National Libraries of the world. Since the main pur- 
pose of such an institution is to supply scholars and students by 
national service with material necessary for their research work, 
it was a natural development for the Library to acquire also 
Collections of Semitic and Oriental literature, the more so as the 
number of students of Semitica and Orientalia in this country 
is increasing and the interest in this oldest and richest literature 
is continuously growing. 

However, it was not until July 1, 1913, that a Division of 
Semitic and Oriental Literature was, by act of Congress, estab- 
lished in the Library of Congress. But this Division had so fine 
a start and the progress made in the increase of material dur- 
ing the three years of its existence has been so rapid that its 
future seems assured. Students of Semitics, who had to rely 
entirely on European resources, will find in the National Library 
abundant material for their purposes. While many branches of 
Semitica and Orientalia, it is true, are not at present as rich 
as could be desired, Hebrew literature is comprehensively as well 
as substantially represented, and because of the fact that the 
Hebrew Collections at present ‘lead’ the others, I shall proceed 
to give a survey of their material. Let me state at the outset 
that the collection of printed Hebrew books in the Library of 
Congress may already be considered the largest in this country, 
and that it already ranks well with the collections of the great 
libraries of Europe. 

The large representation of Hebrew books in the Library of 
Congress is due chiefly to the munificence of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
of New York. The notable gift, consisting of about ten thousand 
books and pamphlets, which he presented to the Library in 1912, 
laid practically the cornerstone of the Semitic Division. This 
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collection was followed by another one presented by Mr. Schiff 
in 1914, consisting of more than 4,000 volumes. With the excep- 
tion of a few hundred items of Judaica both collections consist 
mainly of Hebraica. A great number of Hebrew books had been 
in the possession of the Library, while many have been added 
during the last three years by purchase, copyright, gift, and 
exchange. Together, the number of all the Hebrew books now 
exceeds 18,000 volumes. Moreover, the Library possesses a few 
hundred Hebrew manuscripts, chiefly biblical, cabalistic, and 
liturgical, many of which bear a very early date and may be 
traced to various countries. 

The importance of these Hebrew Collections is not, however, 
merely quantitative, but also qualitative. They cover all fields 
of Jewish learning and thought, religious and secular, from hoary 
antiquity to the present day, from the Bible to modern Hebrew 
literature. A great many of the books are first prints and rare 
specimens. 

As for printed Hebrew books, the first rank, of course, is held 
by those printed in the 15th century, i. e. the incunabula. 
Bibliographical authorities do not agree as to the exact number 
of Hebrew books printed before 1500. But if Jacob’s statement 
that only 101 can be traced is correct, the Library’s Hebrew 
incunabula number now almost one-third of all incunabula 
known to be in existence. Among them are found the most 
important ones, such as: The Pentateuch with Onkelos and 
Rashi, Bologna, 1482; The Pentateuch, Lisbon, 1491; Nachman- 
ides’ commentary on the Pentateuch, Naples, 1490, and Levi ben 
Gershon’s, Mantua, printed before 1482; Later Prophets with 
Kimehi’s commentary, Guadalajara, 1482; Psalms with Kimchi, 
Bologna, 1477; Naples, 1487; Avicenna’s Canon, Naples, 1491; 
Bachya ibn Pakuda’s Hoboth ha-Lebaboth, Naples, 1489; Albo’s 
Ikkarim, Soncino, 1485; Kimchi’s Shorashim, Naples, 1491; The 
Machzor, Roman Rite, Casal Maggiore, 1486; Solomon ben 
Abraham Adret’s Responsa, printed before 1480, ete. 

The number of Hebrew books printed during the 15th century 
was small, the places of Hebrew printing in that century being 
confined to the Iberian and Italian peninsulas. But with the 
beginning of the 16th century, when printing spread into other 
countries and the Hebrew press increased, the production of 
works in Hebrew literature became prolific and vigorous. 
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The subject matter of the works selected for print was on the 
whole what might have been anticipated. First came the Bible. 
There is in the Hebrew Collections of the Library of Congress a 
long series of editions of the Bible and of parts of it, with and 
without commentaries, beginning with the 16th century and 
ending with those of recent date. Besides the well known Rab- 
binie Bible editions of Venice, Basle, and Amsterdam, Polyglot 
and Hexaglot Bibles as well as the so-called ‘parallel Bibles’ 
which give variants of the Samaritan, Septuagint and Vulgata 
versions, there are the notable early editions of Frobenius, 
Stephanus, Giustiniani, Plantin, Hutterus, ete. Very numerous 
are the Bibles accompanied by translation in ancient and modern 
languages. The commentaries of Rashi, Kimchi, Aben Ezra, 
Nachmanides, Gersonides, Abravanel and others are found in 
first print and subsequent editions. The great number of 
supercommentaries, culminating in Elijah Mizrachi’s commen- 
taries on Rashi, and the limitless literature of Exegeties and 
Homileties of different times and lands, place the Bible section 
of the Hebrew Collections in first rank. 

Next in volume and value is what is known as the ‘Rabbinical 
literature.’ The Mishnah is represented by quite a series of edi- 
tions, containing the text only or the text with commentaries and 
translations, from the very first ones up to the latest Wilna 
edition, the text of which is accompanied by 37 commentaries. 
Of the Talmud there are 25 editions, including the editio prima 
of the Jerusalem Talmud (Venice, 1523?), the first print of the 
Babylonian Talmud by Bomberg (Venice, 1520-23) and the rare 
parts of the Constantinople edition which is supposed to have 
been printed about 1582. The Midrash as well is covered in all 
its various phases. The books relating to the Talmud fill a very 
large and important space in the Hebrew Collections, and include 
not only the commentaries, or the commentaries on the commen- 
taries, but also the various Novellae which have been continued 
in an endless chain to the present day. To the Rabbinical litera- 
ture belongs also the Halakah. This comprises the entire civil 
and ritual law and extends also to all the usages, customs, 
ordinances, and decrees for which there is no authority in Scrip- 
ture. The works on these subjects, including the most promi- 
nent codes, as those of Alfasi, Maimonides, Jacob ben Asher, 
Joseph Caro, as well as the extensive Shulehan Aruch literature, 
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are a well cultivated branch of Rabbinical literature. In this 
connection may be mentioned the great body of the Responsa 
written by Sephardic and Ashkenazic Talmudists. The 
Responsa, originating in various lands during many centuries, 
offer a great field for research, particularly in regard to Jewish 
History. Indeed, the Responsa have not as yet found the 
appreciation they deserve. 

The Hebrew Collections show an equally voluminous represen- 
tation of books bearing on liturgy, ritual, religious ceremonies 
and practices, apologetics and polemics, and on Jewish sects. 
The number of various subsequent editions of the Passover Hag- 
gadah, texts, commentaries, illustrations, and translations 
amounts to 400, beginning with the Haggadah accompanied by 
Abravanel’s commentary, ‘Zebach Pesach,’ Constantinople, 
1505. 

Of special note are the literary products of the ‘golden 
renaissance’ of Jewish letters under the Arab rule in the Middle 
Ages. They comprise the monumental theologico-philosophical 
works of a Saadia, Maimonides, Crescas, Albo, and the inspiring 
poetry of Halevy, Gabirol, Aben Ezra. The Kabbala, or Jewish 
mystical philosophy, is not less extensively represented. 

Not taking into consideration certain other branches of Hebrew 
literature, whose products, although numerous, are not of par- 
ticular significance, special attention is called to the very exten- 
sive store of Modern Hebrew Literature. This branch, generally 
known as ‘Haskalah,’ had its beginning and development dur- 
ing the period in which the Jews were allowed to participate 
in the life and culture of European nations. This literature has 
since flourished in several countries. It is mostly written in an 
elegant Modern Hebrew, and embraces the various subjects that 
are covered by the Western culture of to-day. During the last 
thirty years, the Hebrew language having been revived as a 
living tongue, particularly in the colonies and cities of Palestine, 
the Belles Lettres of the Modern Hebrew literature have reached 
the height that justly entitles them to take an honored place 
among the great literatures of the modern world. Many of the 
essayists, poets, and novelists writing Modern Hebrew have been 
translated into modern languages, and a great many of the 
modern poets and prosaists have been translated into Hebrew. 
Emerson, James, and Mark Twain, for instance, may be read in 
that language. 
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As individual features and characteristics of the Hebrew Col- 
lections of the Library of Congress may be quoted an excellent 
collection of Hebrew melodies and songs, accompanied by music, 
a noteworthy group of books and periodicals printed in Palestine 
within the last half century, and last but not least, the collection 
of Hebrew poetry. Almost all that has been written in Hebrew 
blank verse, by ancient and modern poets, is contained therein, 
and in view of its bulk it is highly probable that this collection 
is not now exceeded by any other. It also includes many Hebrew 
translations from modern literature. The masterly translations 
into Hebrew of Shakespeare, Byron, and Milton may have special 
mention. 

The Hebraica of the Library of Congress have thus increased 
to’a marvelous degree. The Hebrew Collections three years 
ago really formed a promising foundation of a Semitic Division. 
Taking into consideration the unprecedented development of the 
Library of Congress there is no doubt that the Division of 
Semitic and Oriental literature will expand in all of its other 
branches and become worthy of the great National Library of 
the United States. 








‘Emperor’-Worship in Babylonia—By Samuewt A. B. Mercer, 
Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


This subject has never been systematically discussed. Most 
writers on ancient religions repeat the assertion that the prac- 
tice was common in ancient Babylonia, but unknown in Assyria. 
Their assertion is based upon conclusions arrived at chiefly by 
Sayce, Radau, Scheil, and Thureau-Dangin.? As none of these 
Assyriologists, however, has pretended to treat the subject with 
any degree of completeness, the object of this paper will be to 
examine the sources and attempt an estimate, so far as our 
present knowledge will permit. 

The subject under consideration is a difficult one to estimate, 
chiefly because the translation of ancient terms into what are 
considered modern equivalents often leaves the impression that 
the ancient term had the same connotation as the modern one, 
and we are apt to read ideas into the former which are peculiar 
to the latter. It will be well, therefore, to begin by defining 
our terms. It will also be well to keep in mind, during the 
discussion, the fact that we are compelled to use modern phrase- 
ology to express ancient ideas. 

‘ Abbreviations of less common use employed in this article are: AB = 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1881 ff.; AO — Antiquités Orientales, 
Louvre; BE — Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Series A and D, Philadelphia, 1893 ff.; Bu— Budge (British Museum) ; 
EAH — E. A. Hoffman Collection in EBH; EBH — Radau, Early Baby- 
lonian History, New York, 1900; OBI—Hilprecht, Old Babylonian 
Inscriptions, Philadelphia, 1893; RA = Revue d’Assyriologie, Paris, 1884 
ff.; RT — Récueil de Travaux, Paris, 1870 ff.; RTC = Thureau-Dangin, 
Récueil de tablettes chaldéennes, Paris, 1903; RTlIh — Reisner, Tempelur- 
kunden aus Telloh, Berlin, 1901; SAK = Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen 
und Akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig, 1907; TSA — Genouillac, 
Tablettes sumériennes archaiques, Paris, 1909; UPBS— University of 
Pennsylvania, Babylonian Section, Philadelphia, 1911 ff. 

? The chief discussions of the subject are °)“'be fo. Radau, Early 
Babylonian History, New York, 1900; S&{.cil, RT. 18. 62!) Le culte de 
Gudéa sous la Ile dynastie d’Ur; Thureau-Dangin, RT. -i¥. 185-187, Le 
culte des Rois dans la période prébabylonienne; Huber, Die Personennamen 
(AB. 21), Leipzig, 1907; Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, 
Miinster, 1909; Janneau, Une dynastie chaldéenne des Rois d’Ur, Paris, 
1911; Legrain, Les Temps des Rois d’Ur, Paris, 1912. 
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Among modern Western peoples it is usual to define ‘worship’ 
as the act of paying divine honor, reverence, and adoration to 
the one Supreme Being. But ancient peoples paid divine honor, 
reverence, and adoration to one or more gods. We think of 
‘god’ as a being who, though personal, is not limited by time or 
space as we are. But primitive peoples think of ‘god’ as a being 
different from themselves only in size and power. He is endowed 
with body, parts, and passions, and lives and acts just like any 
man. ‘The worship which a primitive man pays to his god is 
practically that of a modern monotheist, the difference consisting 
in the worshiper’s idea of the god and of his character. 

The ancient Babylonians, as well as most primitive peoples, 
considered the relationship between the gods and man to be 
very close indeed. His idea of god did not necessitate an impass- 
able gulf between the two. The gods were very near to him; 
and he was certain that not only was the first man the son of 
god, but also that his own chief or king, so much more power- 
ful than himself, was related to the god, and had been nur- 
tured by the gods. The difference between the king and the gods 
was very small indeed. Yet there was a real difference—the 
king was visible at any time, but the gods could be seen only 
occasionally, and even then only by the elect. Moreover, the 
king was subject to death, but the gods were not. There was, 
then, in the mind of the ancient Babylonians an undoubted dif- 
ference between them. 

It can easily be conceived that the ancient Babylonian hon- 
ored his god with extravagant love and extreme submission, that 
he adored him and ‘idolized’ him, just as any modern may 
adore and honor a king, hero, or lover with an equal extrava- 
gance of love and submission. But just as the modern would 
not identify the object of his love with the Supreme Being, so 
it must be concluded that primitive man would be conscious 
at least of a certain amount of difference between the mortal 
king and the immortal god. 

The ancient P.»bylo »n believed that each man had a spirit 
which wo outlive the . dy. He believed that the spirit. was 
still more ciusely related to the gods. In fact, the lack of tangi- 
ble acquaintance with the spirit and its capacities paved the 
way for the tendency which would easily develop into divine 
reverence. At any rate, it would be less difficult for us to believe 
that the Babylonians really worshiped certain of their dead, 
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especially their dead heroes and kings, than it is to believe that 
they paid really divine honors to the living king. It will be 
necessary, therefore, in the present study to keep clearly in mind 
the two sides of our problem, namely the question of the wor- 
ship of the dead king and that of the living king. 

Professor Sayce of Oxford was the first to assert that the early 
Babylonian kings were deified.* In his article, The Babylonian 
Cylinders found by General di Cesnola in the Treasury of the 
Temple at Kurium in Cyprus, it is clear that a certain Abil-IStar 
is called the ‘servant of ““Naram-""Sin.’ Now the word ilu 
before Sin is translated ‘god,’ and it is almost always used 
with the name of a deity, as in the case of Sin. But the ilu 
before Naram, since Naram is not known to be the name of a 
deity, was considered by Sayce, and has generally been thought 
since, to show that the well-known king Naram-Sin was deified. 
Since then, whenever a proper name has been found containing 
an element, not the name of a deity, preceded by ilu, it has been 
taken as an indication of deification. The same is true of the 
Sumerian word dingir, ‘god.’ 

In our diseussion of names with dingir, or ilu, we shall take 
no notice of the names of mythological kings and heroes, such 
as dingir Ga-tum-dug ;* nor of the Babylonian Noah, Tagtug(?), 
which name has the divine determinative, dingir;’ nor of the 
hero’s name in the Assyrian fragments of the Etana epic, which 
is also preceded by the divine determinative.*® 

The use of dingir or tlu in the names of living men, which 
contain a divine name, is very common. In fact, whenever a 
divine name is found, with very few exceptions, e. g. Anu-um- 
pi-tlu-Samas,’ the divine determinative is used. From the 
earliest to the latest times, and in inscriptions representing all 
classes of literature, names of persons are found compounded 
with a divine name preceded by the divine determinative. This 
is a rule which has very few—although some—exceptions. The 





°TSBA. 5 (1877), p. 441 ff. 


*Paffrath, Zur Gotterlehre in den altbabylonischen Kénigsinschriften, 
Paderborn, 1913, p. 130 ff. 

*Langdon, An Account of the Pre-Semitic Version of the Fall of Man, 
PBSA. 36. 258. 

* Poebel, Historical Texts, UPBS. 4. 1, p. 113. 

7Ungnad, Babyl. Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurabi Dynastie, Leip- 
zig, 1914, p. 409. This is in contradiction to Pinches in PSBA. 1915, p. 87. 
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old king Ur ¢-Nind,* the Cassite ruler @Ka-das-man-*-Bel,® the 
Assyrian king ““Sin-ahé-irba,” and the late Babylonian king 
«Nabunaid™ are a few examples of royal names which contain 
the divine determinative ilu or dingir because of the presence of 
a divine name, such, e. g., as Nina, Ka, Bel, Sin, and Nabu. 

Nor is the practice confined to royal names. There are numer- 
ous names of men in various walks of life which contain the 
divine determinative because of the presence of a divine name. 
Such, for example, is the name of the scribe Gal-4-Nin-sah,” or 
the name of a man which begins with a divine name, e. g., 
4. Varduk-na-si-ir.* The use is extended to any name contain- 
ing the name of a deity. A canal is called a-?-nin-tu(id) ,** a door 
is called bab-si-it-"“Samsi*, a wall is called im-gur-"“ellil, 
a place is called mdétu-"“ASssur* 2? 

From this it would appear that the word for ‘god’ used by 
the Sumerians and Babylonians, who were really polytheists, 
was almost always prefixed to the individual or proper name of 
the deity, no matter where that name appeared. It is partly 
illustrated by the use which we make of the word ‘Saint.’ We 
speak of William St. George Tucker, or Cape St. John, or St. 
Mary’s Bay, the ‘Saint’ remaining as part of the personal or 
place name. 

In the instances so far discussed, there can, however, be no 
proof of deification. The personal or place name has the divine 
determinative solely because of the presence of a divine name, 
and not at all because the person or place is deified. 

The case of the use of dingir or ilu in personal names, which 
are, let it be noted, always royal names, and are not thought 
to contain a divine name, is rather different. Such names must 
now be examined. 


SSAK. 3, a. 
* BE. A. 14. 46. 
” Scheil, Le Prisme S d’Assarhaddon, Paris, 1914, p. 10. 
"KB. 3. 2, p. 96. 
% Barton, Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform Tablets, Philadel- 
phia, 1909, 2. 9. 
8 Pinches, Berens Collection, London, 1915, p. 119. 
4 Streck, Assurbanipal, Leipzig, 1916, p. 242. 
% Op. cit., p. 825. 
% Op. cit., p. 826. 
7 Op. cit., p. 773. 
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Janneau** thinks that long before the time of Sargon I*® and 
Naram-Sin there is to be found a royal name, which has the 
divine determinative and which does not contain the name of a 
deity. He refers to the uncertain name *Dun-usbar(?) found in 
an inscription published by Hilprecht in his OBI. 48. Hilprecht 
dates the inscription in the reign of Entemena. The brevity 
of the inscription leaves the exact identity of the king uncertain. 
But there is no question that the reason for the use of dingir 
is because Dun is a divine name, equivalent to Bau.2° The same 
is true of the use of the divine determinative with the name of 
the patesi Urukagina, as it occurs on some seals discussed by de 
la Fuye**—the word Uru is a divine name. 

The first royal name which appears to have the divine deter- 
minative without the presence of the name of a deity is Sargon 
of the dynasty of Akkad. In OBI. 2. 1 it reads “Sar-ga-li-sar-ri. 
Inseription h of SAK. 164 shows that the title 7lu was prefixed 
to the name during his lifetime. Now, if it were certain that 
Sar is not the name of a deity, we should have a genuine exam- 
ple of a royal name with the divine title. Of this, however, we 
are not certain. Our knowledge of early Babylonian deities has 
its limitations; and from the positive standpoint we know that 
4.Sar-gaz is a divine name.??. Moreover “Sar (Deimel, op. cit. 
3083) is equivalent to An-Sar, which is a variant for ““Asur. If 
the element sar of this and similar names ever stood alone as the 
name of a deity, there would be no question of the reason for 
the dingir with Sargon, but sar has never been so found, and the 
question must be left somewhat in doubt, though it seems most 
likely that the dingir is used with Sar because it is equivalent to 
An-sar, a variant of du ASsur. 

The case of Naram-Sin of the same dynasty is similar. For 
the dingir with Naram** may be due to the divine element na = 
an-na = ilu Anum, just as we find dingir with the element En in 
the royal name Ur-7-Engur, the dingir being due not te Engur, 


18 Janneau, Une dynastie Chaldéenne des Rois d’Ur, Paris, 1911. 

#7 shall use this form of the name rather than the more correct 
Sar-gani-sarri or Sar-ga-li-sar-ri. 

* Br. 9867/73. 

1 RA. 6. 107, Les sceaux de Lougalanda. 

= Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, Rome, 1914, 3084. 

*° The name occurs as 4.Na-ra-am-d.Sin. 
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which is not known to be a divine name, but to the divine ele- 
ment En. 

The royal name Naram-sin is almost always found with the 
divine determinative not only in the reign of the king himself, 
but in later times. The phrase ‘¢Naram-Sin in the seventh year 
wast thou named,’** has nothing to do with the question of the 
time when the king may have been deified. 

All the kings of the third dynasty of Ur, except Ur-*-Engur, 
the first king, prefixed the divine determinative to their names. 
Dungi, the second king, was the first to assume the divine title.*° 
The same question arises here as above, namely, is not the din- 
gir, with Dungi, due to the divine name Dun (= Bau)? Such 
was Winckler’s opinion.*® At any rate, no theory of the deifica- 
tion of Dungi, during his lifetime, can be built upon an uncer- 
tainty such as this. 

The name of Bur-Sin* is almost always found preceded by 
the divine determinative, but this element Bur (= Amar)** may 
evidently be a divine name. 

Nothing of more definiteness can be said, on the basis of the 
use of dingir, about the other kings of the third dynasty of Ur, 
during their lifetime, namely, of *Gimil-¢-Sin (or perhaps bet- 
ter, “Su-7Sin), and “J-bi-4-Sin. In fact, ¢Su = Marduk,?® and 
4.T occurs in personal names as the name of a deity.*° 

All the extant names of the kings of the Isin dynasty,*” except 
one, have the prefixed dingir. In the case of the names ¢En-lil- 
ba-nt and 4-Sin-ma-gir there is no doubt that the dingir occurs 
because of the divine names Enlil and Sin. It is likely that 
the dingir in the names “Ur-4-Nin-IB, *Bur-¢-Sin, “Ir-ra (Ner- 
gal) -t-mi-ti, and “Za-an-bi-a is due to the presence of a divine 
name, e. g., Ur, Bur, Irra, and Za. It is possible that the 


=°) 


dingir in the remaining names, namely, “-1s-bi-ir-ra, 4-I-din-*-Da- 


** Langdon, BE. 31, no. 1, in a hymn to Ninlil (Dungi?). 

* OT. 7. 47:17775; RTUh. 173; Genouillac, Inventaire des Tablettes de 
Tello, Paris, 1911, 2. 970, 3508. 

* KB. 3.1, 80, n. 3. 

** Otherwise Pir-Sin or Amar-Sin. 

*8 Deimel, op. cit. 384-386 and 392. 

** Br. 10535, 10661. 

*® Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 199. 

%a See Poebel, op. cit. p. 94. 
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gan, *Is-me-4-Da-gan, *-Li-bi-it-istar, %I-te-ir-pi-sa, and %Da-mi- 
ik-i-li-Su, can be explained in the same way. 

The name “J-bi-ik-4-Adad occurs with*? and without*? the 
divine determinative before Jbik. The name is not otherwise 
identified, but the same remark applies to this name as to the 
element /bi in Ibi-Sin of the dynasty of Ur. 

The name of the famous king Hammurabi is also found with 
the divine determinative, e. g., ”"Ha-am-mu-ra-bi.>\ Hammu may 
be the name of a god, though it has never so far been found 
as such; or the Ha may be a divine element, like En in Engur.** 

Of the dynasty of Larsa we find the following royal names 
with the divine determinative: %Nuwu-iur-"“Adad (or Immer), 
4.Sin-t-din-nam, *-Sin-t-ki-sa-am, *Warad-¢-Sin, and %Ri-im-@-Sin. 
Nu-ur is probably a divine name;** Sin is a divine name; but 
neither Warad (Arad) nor Rim oceurs as the name of a deity, 
although 7-R7 — IStar.** 

Hilprecht*’ finds six Cassite kings with names preceded by 
ilu, namely, Kurigalzu, Nazi-MaruttaS, KadaSman-Turgu, Kadas- 
man-Bel (Enlil), Kudur-Bel, Sagarakti-Surias. We know so 
little about the Cassite god-names that it is precarious to attempt 
any decision as to the nature of the use of iw here. 

Huber holds that female rulers were deified, e. g., “Nin-¢-a-vi,*° 
but the divine element Nin would sufficiently account for the use 
of the divine determinative. 

The use of the divine determinative, in the lifetime of these 
early kings, can be accounted for, very often, by the presence 
of a divine name, or a divine element as the royal name; and 
where the element having the divine determinative has not been 
identified as the name of a deity there is no certainty that it 
is not such. 

Almost all the royal names containing the divine determina- 
tive, which we have reviewed, were often used after the death 
of their bearers, with the divine determinative, sometimes alone, 


* Rev. Sém. 1911, p. 338-9 (Ibiq-Adad, prince divinisé). 
® Catal. des Cyl. de la Bib. Nationale, no. 198. 

% Strassm., Warka, 28, ll. 16, 36 (BM. 33212). 

*4See Deimel, op. cit. 1377-1396 

* Op. cit. 2336. 

* Br. 2561. 

* BE. A. 20. 52; ef. 14. 46. 

Op. cit. p. 38. 
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and often in combination with another element to form a proper 
name. The occurrence of the divine determinative with the 
former can be explained as above, but the latter use is different, 
and very interesting. For example, Dungi is found in the name 
4. Dungi-ili, ‘Dungi is my god.’ Such a name may indicate noth- 
ing more than that its first user wished to honor the king by 
employing such an expression as a proper name, just as in the 
ease of the Hebrew name, ]2DON:, ‘my god is king,’ or ‘the 
king is my god.’ In like manner Samuel was referred to as 
O’TON. after his death. An especially interesting name, in this 
connection, is “Dungi-uru, ‘Dungi is Uru (a god).’ Here it is 
quite possible that the person who first used the name ¢Dungi- 
uru believed that the old king Dungi was the same as the god 
Uru, although he may only have intended to honor the memory 
of Dungi by the identification. A similar explanation may be 
offered for the name ¢Dungi-ba-ni, ‘Dungi is my creator.’ It 
must be remembered that we do not know exactly how such com- 
pound names came to be used, nor do we know how much or 
how little significance was attached to their meaning. The num- 
ber of royal names which seems to take the place of divine names 
is very large.*® It is, however, certain that the use of a royal 
name, together with a divine element, in a personal name is no 
proof that the king mentioned was deified during his lifetime. 
For example, in an unpublished tablet from Tello, preserved in 
the Museum at Constantinople,*® there occurs the proper name 
Tli-Urumus (or Rimus). Now Urumus, as the name of a king 
of the dynasty of Akkad previous to Sargon I, is never found 
with the divine determinative. Jli-Urumus, ‘my god is Urumuig,’ 
found after the lifetime of Urumué, is best explained as in the 
ease of 7-Dungi-ili. 

In one of the cylinders found at Kurium, referred to above, 
Abil-Istar is called the ‘servant of ““Naram-""Sin.’ It is not, 
however, certain, that the cylinder does not belong to the reign 
of Naram-Sin himself. 

No inscription of the lifetime of Gudea contains his name 
with the prefixed divine determinative.*? But as early as the 
reign of Dungi, Gudea’s name is frequently found with the 


*® Huber, op. cit., passim. 

*” Janneau, op. cit. p. 34, fig. x, ete. 

“The dingir in SAK. Statue, C, 1, 2, refers not to Gudea but to Nin- 
gis-zi-da. 
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divine determinative,** and there are personal names found, 
such as Gin-*-Gudea, Lu-"“Gudea. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that there is a god by the name “Gu,** which may be an 
explanation of the use of the dingir with Gudea. 

We have now examined every royal name not usually thought 
to contain the name of a deity prefixed by the divine determina- 
tive during the lifetime of the king. We have also noted that 
these same royal names were often used with the divine deter- 
minative after the death of the king, and in one case, namely, 
Gudea, we found that the divine determinative was used, but 
never till after his death. What did the divine determina- 
tive mean? Are we to take it in its literal sense as ‘god’ 
or are we to consider it honorific, like our word ‘lord’? Was it 
ever used as we do the word ‘divine’ or as Isaiah did the 
word Sy?“ 

Hehn has shown* that the Hebrew word for ‘god,’ 5N. is 
often equivalent to 1729: ‘king,’ or to 9Y3. ‘lord.’ The same, 
it seems, can be said for alu or dingir. Hammurabi in his 
code, 3. 16, calls himself alu Sarri, ‘god of the kings.’ This evi- 
dently is to be taken as ‘king of the kings,’ and is equivalent 
to 3. 70, etel Sarri, ‘lord of the kings,’ or 4. 23, aSarid Sarri, 
‘prince of the kings.’ Have we not a parallel in Ex. 4. 16, Ps. 
45. 7, Is. 9.6? In India the Brahmans and kings are regularly 
ealled deva. The expression ma-har-i-lim which occurs so often 
in the Code of Hammurabi, e. g., 7. 36; 9. 35, ete., is literally 
translated ‘before the god,’ but freely ‘before the judge,’ as 
in Ex. 21. 6; 22. 8 ff.; ef. Ps. 82. 1 f., 58. 2. The honorific 
title ‘god’ is applied to judges both in Israel and Babylonia, 
and likewise to kings. Hence the name Hammurabi-ilu does not 
necessarily mean in the literal sense ‘Hammurabi is god,’ but 
is an honorific title equivalent to ‘Hammurabi is king’ or ‘king 
of kings.’ Of course, no title would be considered too great for 
a humble and grateful subject to confer upon ‘his king; so we 
have such names as Hammurabi-Samsi, Hammurabi is Samai,’ 
Hammurabi-bani, ‘Hammurabi is my creator.’ Further, in the 


Gilg. Epos, Col. 2, IIIb, 30f. (KB. 6. 1. 138) iliétu, ‘godhead,’ 


“ Janneau, op. cit. p. 34, fig. x, ete. 

* Deimel, op. cit. 540. 

“Ee. &. 6. 

* Biblische u. Babyl. Gottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, p. 205 ff. 
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is parallel to Sarriitu, ‘kingship,’ and in Bu. 88-5-12, 75 and 
76, 21 we have Kussti iditi, ‘throne of deity,’ which seems to 
mean ‘throne of royalty.” Moreover, we have very definite 
evidence that dingir does not always refer to a deity, for in 
Gudea, Cyl. A, 6. 21 we read dingir kar-d, ‘divine sword.’ It 
seems, therefore, that the words dingir and ilu are not always to 
be taken in their literal meaning of ‘god,’ in reference to a real 
superhuman divine being. Accordingly in the Obelisk of Manis- 
tusu the phrase Sarru-ili, ‘the king is god,’ is most likely honor- 
ific, as is the title Sarru-Gi-ili, ‘Sarru-Gi is my god.’* 

Such expressions as ““Na-ra-am-""Sin ilu A-ga-de*, ‘Naram- 
Sin, the god of Akkad,’** have been taken as conclusive proof of 
the deification of Naram-Sin. The title, however, may be merely 
honorific. Moreover, Heuzey*® considered the phrase ““A-ga-de* 
a deification of the city, but Thureau-Dangin is probably right in 
thinking it the title of the king; although there is no genitive 
sign after A-ga-de*', which, however, is not always represented 
in such sentences. 

Dungi calls himself dingir kalam-ma-na, ‘god of his country. ’*® 
The phrase does not necessarily mean more than ‘king of his 
country.’ Bur-Sin styles himself dingir-zi(d) Kalam-ma-na*® 
‘the righteous god of his country,’ and dingir-2zi(d) dingir bab- 
bar kalam-ma-na, ‘the righteous god, the sun of his country.” 
The phrase a-sag “Bur-7-Sin dungir-ni ki-ag, ‘the field of Bur- 
Sin, his beloved god,’** has the same title applied to the king; 
and the same remark may be applied here and to the two pre- 
vious examples as above. Similarly, Gimil-Sin is called ‘his 
god’ by Lugal-md-gir-ri;** and Ibi-Sin is called dingir Kalam- 
ma-na,** ‘god of his country.’ These also may be considered 
honorific titles. 


* See also above. 
“RA. 4. no. iii, pl. vii, nos. 22, 23, and perhaps 26; RT. 19. 187; SAK. 
168, k; RTC. nos. 165, 166. 
* RA. 4. 10-12, Sceaux inédits des rois d’Agadé. 
® Janneau, op. cit. fig. xiii. 
“SAK. 201, i. 
SAK. 198, e. 
* CT. 94-10-16, 4, rev. iii. 
S SAK, 202, c. 
“RA. 7, no. 1, p. 49. 
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The expression E-?-Dungi, ‘temple of Dungi,’*> which occurs 
many times, has been taken to indicate the existence of a cult 
of Dungi. But of the many temples erected by him** there is 
no indication that any one was erected as a place for the worship 
of himself as god. Moreover, the fact that Dungi erected a 
temple for his father, Ur-¢-Engur,®’ whose name never begins 
with the divine determinative, would seem to show that the tem- 
ple was not necessarily erected for the worship of Ur-?Engur, 
but only to his memory or in his name, for the worship of a 
god. 

Lugal-md-gir-ri, an officer of king Gimil-Sin, erected a temple 
for the king.** But there is nothing here to show that the temple 
was built to Gimil-Sin. The text reads: “gimil-“Sin ki-dg “en- 
lil-la lugal “en-lil-li ki-dg sa(g)-ga-na in-pa(d) lugal kal-ga 
lugal uri*'-ma lugal an-ub-da tab-tab-ba “-ra-ni-ir lugal-md-gir-ri 
nu-ban(da) en-nu-ga pa-te-si urt*-ma arad-da-ni é-ki-dg-ga-ni 
mu-na-an-di, ‘for Gimil-Sin beloved of Enlil, the king, whom 
Enlil has chosen as his beloved, the mighty king, king of Ur, 
king of the four quarters of the world, his god, Lugal-ma-gir-ri, 
captain of the fortress, patesi of Ur, his servant, built his beloved 
temple.’ In fact there is an inseription®® which would seem to 
indicate that all such temples were built for the worship of ecur- 
rent gods and not for deified kings; but were in honor of, or 
as memorials of, the kings or other important personages. The 
inscription alluded to shows that Eannatum, son of king ISme- 
Dagan, of the dynasty of Isin, and priests of Ur, dedicated a 
temple to the sun-god: ‘for the life of Gungunu, king of Ur.’ 
Eannatum calls himself ‘son of ‘ISme-“Dagan,’ but he does 
not add the divine determinative to Gungunu, who, in fact, 
never claims the title, but who calls himself king of Larsa and 
of Sumer and Akkad. The temple is obviously in honor of Gun- 
gunu and was built in order to gain the sun-god’s favor for the 
king. In any ease, there is nothing to show that it was for the 
purpose of worshiping Gungunu. The cult of a Babylonian king 
is never mentioned. The passage which has been taken to refer 


© RTlth. 119, XI, 15; ef. RTC. 417 and 418; SAK. 231, notes ¢ and n. 


%® SAK. 190-197. 
9 


* OT, 7. 47:17775; RTUh. 173; Inv. d. tab. d. Tello, 2. 970, 3508. 
® SAK. 200, c. 
* SAK. 206, dD. 
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to the cult of Dungi reads: mu en-nam-x dingir dun-gi-ra-ge 
ba-gub ba-sui, ‘year in which the chief priest of Dungi was 
invested and appointed.”*° There is no reference to a cult here, 
but to the king’s high priest. 

As early as the time of Lugal-anda of LagaS, we find that 
there was erected a statue of Ur-Nina, a former king of Lagas, 
in connection with which offerings were made.** But Ur-Nina 
never laid claim to deity. The same is true of SagSag, wife of 
Urukagina, who made offerings in connection with her own 
statue,°* as well as of other early rulers.** Gudea, patesi of 
LagaS, set up a statue of himself in the temple of Ningirsu, and 
ordered offerings to be made in connection with it.°* Bur-Sin 
erected his statue (salam-ba) and built a temple for it.°° The 
context does not make it clear whether the statue was of himself 
or not. In connection also with a statue of Gimil-Sin offerings 
were made.*® 

While most of these statues seem to have represented the king 
or patesi, there is no proof that sacrifices were offered to them; 
and even if the proof were forthcoming it would not demonstrate 
that the represented king was considered a god, as such an 
example as that found in Dan. 2. 46-47 would prove. In fact, 
King, who believes in the deification of Babylonian kings, says 
that the statues of Gudea were merely votive in character, and 
not a sign that he made any claim to divinity. He further says 
that such a statue was intended to represent the worshiper vica- 
riously before his god, and the offerings were placed near the 
statue to represent symbolically the owner’s offerings to his 
god.** 

In the reign of Urukagina, king of LagaS, offerings were made 
before the statue of his queen SagSag while she was still living.*® 
This certainly seems to represent symbolically the queen’s offer- 


SAK, 235, h. 

* RA. 6.107; Genouillac, TSA. p. lvii. 

@ King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 273. 

® Genouillac, TSA. p. lvii, and note 1. 

* SAK. Gudea B, col. i. 3-11; ef. RT. 18. 64 ff,; RA. 3. 135 ff. 
* OT. 21. 25-26. 

* RT. 19. 185 ff. 

“Op. cit. p. 2 
* Op. cit. p. 273. 
® Genouillac, TSA. no. 34, vi, and Rev. vi; no. 35, v, and Rev. iv. 
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ing to her god. There is no indication that SagSag was ever 
deified. We have reason to believe that offerings were made 
before the statue of Gudea;*° and Scheil in RT. 1896, p. 70-71, 
in his article Le culte de Gudea, quotes an offering in connection 
with Gudea; but the inscriptions do not make it clear whether 
it is for or to Gudea. The fact that Gudea has the divine deter- 
minative is no proof that we have an offering to him as to a god. 

An interesting account is found in CT. 7, pl. 47" of ‘one 
(servant) (for?) the mortuary sacrifice (ki-a-nag) of ¢?Dungi.’ 
Parallel to the phrase in the same account is ‘one (for?) the 
mortuary sacrifice, of Ma-4-Engur,’ who does not seem to be a 
deity, and this would show that the offering was made to Dungi 
not as to a god, but most likely was made for or in behalf of 
Dungi. 

In PSBA. 1915, p. 126 ff., Pinches has published some tablets 
belonging to Mrs. T. G. Pinches. Tablets iv, v, vi, and vii, of 
the reign of Bur-Sin, mention periodical offerings (sa-duga) 
connected with Dungi and Bur-Sin, as well as with the god 
Agara. The association of Dungi and Bur-Sin with a god in 
the same tablets would seem to indicate that the offerings were 
made to Dungi and Bur-Sin as gods. In the case of Dungi, who 
is dead, the offering may be a memorial one; and, of course, it 
is possible that the offering to the living Bur-Sin may be merely 
in his behalf. In tablet iii an offering is made, in the reign of 
Gimil-Sin, in connection with the throne of Bur-Sin, Dungi, and 
Ur-Engur. Now Ur-Engur had never been considered a deified 
king; and in the same tablet an offering is made in connection 
with the king’s son Enim-Nannar who was not considered a 
deified person, and in fact who was not even a king. The throne 
referred to in the case of Ur-Engur, Dungi, and Bur-Sin would 
indicate that the offerings were made either at the throne or 
for the support of the throne. However, no preposition is used, 
and the exact translation is doubtful. There is nothing to for- 
bid one seeing in the same account both an offering to the god 
Agara, and likewise offerings in behalf of or in memory of a king 
or king’s son. The fact that all these offerings were brought 
to the house of the god Agara would make it reasonable to con- 
clude that the offering in connection with Agara would be to 


” Statue B, i. 3-11; ef. vii. 45-48. 
= Cf. RTC. no. 46, obv. ii; RTllh. no. 173, obv. 7. 
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him, and the offerings in connection with the kings would be 
in their behalf or in their memory. Offerings were also made in 
connection with the statue of Gimil-Sin.** 

The earliest extant mention of the institution of a feast and 
a month named in honor of a king is found in Reisner (RTUh. 
no. 3, ili. 15), dated in the year 5 + x of Dungi. The feast 
month is named itu ezen *Dungi.™* This is the seventh month, 
and was formally called itu Ur, a name employed for this month 
as late as the 24 + x year of Dungi;** or perhaps it was ‘other- 
wise called’ itu Ur.** In the reign of Gimil-Sin, ezen “Dungi 
was replaced by ezen *Gimil-“-Sin.*® According to the Calen- 
dar at Drehem, the same month was called ezen %Gimil--Sin.™ 
The naming of a month, however, in honor of a king is in itself 
no proof of deification. 

The sacred grove of Gudea (gis-Sar Sa “Gu-de-a)** can no more 
be taken as a proof of the deification of Gudea than ean the 
‘palm tree of Deborah’ be taken as a proof of her deification. 

The mere mention of a priest of Dungi” is absolutely no indi- 
eation that he was intended for the cult of Dungi; for, as 
remarked above, there is no word for cult in the text. 

It has been stated that the picture of Gudea as a god has been 
found on two cylinders published by Scheil.*° Gudea is repre- 
sented as seated with a baton in his hand, and before him stands 
a priest. But the baton distinguishes a king or prince and not 
a god. Naram-Sin is represented on a seal cylinder** with horns 
on his head. This has been taken as a representation of his 
deification. But Naram-Sin stands in an attitude of supplication 
and is led by a priest into the presence of a seated deity. The 


“Br. 30. 166 &. 

% EAH. 134, rev. 2, AO. 4680; ef. RTC. 417, 418; RA. 7. 186 ff.; RT. 
18. 64 ff.; PSBA. 1915, p. 126 ff. 

* RTlh. 256. 

* ZA, 15. 410; RTlth. 256. 

® Kugler, op. cit. 2. 145; AO. 4682, 4683. 

7 Keiser, Cuneiform Bullae (Babylonian Records in the Library of J. 
Pierpont Morgan), 3. 18 (1914). 
j % RTlh. 115, iii. 6. 

SAK. 235, h. 

© RT. 18, Le culte de Gudea; cf. Scheil, Notes d’épigraphie, RT. 21. 
26 ff. 
! Sarzec-Heuzey, Déc. en Chaldée, 1 (1893). 287, G. 
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horns need only be taken to indicate might and authority as 
is often the case in the Old Testament.*? 

In addition to the use of the dingir or ilu in connection with 
the names of certain kings, or the mention of a temple, statue, 
offerings, festivals, or priests, there are other expressions which 
have been taken to show that old Babylonian kings were deified. 
If it were established beyond doubt that these kings were really 
deified, the points would serve as accumulative confirmation, but 
in themselves alone they can not be taken as proof. They 
are as follows :— 

(a) Certain kings eall themselves the son of a deity. This 
is found as early as the time of Lugalzaggisi who calls himself 
‘a son begotten by Nidaba, nourished with the milk of life by 
Ninharsag, a slave brought up by Ninagidhadu.’** But it is 
very important to note that Lugalzaggisi is not otherwise con- 
sidered a deity. Other kings are called the children of gods, 
such as, for example, Naram-Sin,** Sargon I,*° Ur-Bau,*® and 
Gudea.** Hammurabi calls himself a son of Sin,** and so does 
his son Samsuiluna.*® As late as Nebuchadrezzar II a similar 
expression is found.*® The practice is of course not to be taken 
seriously as indicating real divine son-ship, for any ordinary 
man may be called the child of his god.** The king of Moab on 
the Mesha Stone calls himself son of Chemosh, and the name of 
Ben-Hadad of Damascus means ‘son of Hadad,’ which he would 
most likely consider himself honorifically to be.*” 

(b) Some of the Babylonian kings referred to themselves as 
consort of a goddess; thus, Gimil-Sin called Anunit his wife,** 
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* Compare, especially, Ex. 34. 29. 

OBI. pl. 87, col. i. 26-34. 

“RA. 4. 3, pl. vii, nos. 22, 23. 

“OBI, 1.1, pl. 3. 

“Statue I, 7 f. 

* Statue B, ii. 16; D,i.17 f.; Cyl. A, iii. 6. 

S$ Code, 2. 14 ff. 

™ King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, London, 1898, pl. 
191, no. 97, col. ii. 

KB. 3. 2, 11, 23 ff. 

™ Jeremias, Babylonisch-Assyrische Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 91. 

“See further on Semitic kings: Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Osiris, p. 
12-13. 


* SAK. 200, bd. 
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and the kings of Isin spoke of themselves as ‘the beloved con- 
sort of Innina.”** The title is, of course, honorific. 

(c) Other honorific phrases are found at an early date. 
Eannatum says that he ‘was nourished with the milk of life 
by Ninharsag, was endowed with power by Ningirsu, was given 
intelligence by Enki.’ Similar expressions were used by Ente- 
mena®*’® and Lugalzaggisi.** Naram-Sin is called ‘lord of the 
heavenly disk,’ Bur-Sin is called the moon-god’s ‘young 
steer,’ and Gimil-Sin. is called ‘the priest of heaven, the 
anointed, the bright one of Enlil, of Ninlil, and of the great 
gods; the king, whom Enlil, for the beloved of his heart, had 
chosen, for the shepherd of the land, the mighty king, the king 
of Ur, the king of the four quarters.’°° All such titles are, of 
course, merely honorific. 

(d) Esarhaddon’s declaration that he ascended the divine 
throne (kussti iiuti) instead of the (kussi Sarriti) royal 
throne ;*** and the use of the royal name side by side with 
divine names in oaths'*? do not prove anything in the way of 
‘emperor’-worship. Neither do such poetical expressions as ‘the 
glorification of the king I made like unto that of a god.”*°* 

Frazer in his Magic Art, Farnell in his Greece and Babylon, 
and many other writers’ find ‘emperor’-worship among almost 
all ancient peoples, except among the Assyrians.*°° They all 
claim it for ancient Babylonia. Such an array of opinion ought 





“SAK. 206. 

* SAK. 20, b. 

* SAK. 34, k. 

* BE. 1, 2. 52. 

* RT. 19. 187. 

* PSBA. 1915, p. 88 f. 

” Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Bab. Collection, New 
Haven, 1915, p. 16. 

11 Winckler, Ex Oriente Luz, 2. 109. 

12 Mercer, The Oath in the Sumerian Inscriptions, JAOS. 33. 33-50; 
Mercer, The Oath in the Babylonian Inscriptions of the time of the Ham- 
murabi Dynasty, AJSL. 29. 

1% Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Philadelphia, 1915, 
p. 478. 

4 For example, Barnett, Antiquities of India; Sykes, History of Persia; 
Réheim, in Man, 1915, no. 13; Grimme, Mohammed; Iverach, ‘Caesarism,’ 
in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

% See esp. Kugler, Sternkunde u. Sterndienst, 2. 1. 144 ff. 
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to have some weight.’°* But an impartial examination of this 
material shows that so far, at least, we are unable to acquiesce 
in their opinion. 

Let us now review and summarize what the Babylonian sources 
have taught us. While savages appear to put no limit to the 
possible power of man, reverencing him, and honoring him, the 
reverence and honor are due to fear of the mysterious and do 
not in themselves reach the height of what we call worship, 
though they may go far towards preparing the way for it. The 
most that we can certainly say of ‘emperor’-worship of Baby- 
lonian kings during their lifetime is that they were honored by 
being called dingir or ilu, which may mean nothing more than 
‘lord’ or ‘king’; and they were honorifically recognized by 
memorials and other signs of regard, even as Nebuchadrezzar 
honored Daniel by bowing to him and presenting him with offer- 
ings usually offered only to a god. It would be easier to believe 
in the worship of ancient Babylonian kings after their death, 
since the worship of the dead seems to have been rather common 
among Semitic peoples,’°’ and is quite a natural procedure. 
Josephus says in his Antiquities, 9. 4. 6, that Ben-Hadad and 
Hazael were known in his time as gods by reason of their bene- 
factions. Already in the lifetime of Dungi a town was called 
4. Dun-gi-Babbar™,°> and it would be natural to conclude that 
such a compliment would be increased after his lifetime, and 
that a quasi-divine power would be ascribed to such a king, and 
that even prayers might be addressed to him.**® But such would 
not necessarily be deification. There is, however, an interest- 
ing text which contains an explanatory list of gods drawn up 
for ASur-bani-pal’s library at Nineveh.“° The name Bur-Sin 
is given as that of an attendant deity in the service of the 
moon-god. If this name be the same as that of the ancient 


* See, however, Toy in his Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 
140-147 where he says that Frazer’s collection in this respect is not reliable 
(Golden Bough,? 1. 139 ff.). Toy is also of the opinion that ‘as far as 
the known evidence goes, the king (of Babylonia) seems never to have been 


approached with divine worship’ (p. 143). 
** Compare Eze. 43. 7-9. and Wisdom 14. 16-20. 
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1° Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 605. 
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Babylonian king (1650 years before), we would apparently have 
a real deification. But the god and the king, although hav- 
ing the same name, may not be identical, for the text is too 
brief to allow of certainty. However, the name of the ancient 
king, with time, may have become famous and hence may have 
been attached to a minor deity in the time of ASur-bani-pal as 
a convenient name. Or there may have been a conscious attempt 
to honor the ancient king by paying him divine respect, and 
making him a god. But this would be ‘emperor’-worship in 
Assyria and not in Babylonia; and would, moreover, be merely 
an isolated example in Assyria. (ASur-bani-pal himself was con- 
sidered a god in Asia Minor and Cilicia long after his death. 
Streck, op. cit. p. 763.) 

The tablet at Mosul discussed by Scheil in ZA. 12. 265-266, 
which contains the name *Bur-4-Sin-mul-amar-ud, does not prove 
an astral cult for Bur-Sin, for the name, like *Dungi-Uru, is a 
compound of the royal name and a divine name, and merely iden- 
tifies Bur-Sin with the planet or constellation of Marduk (mul- 
Marduk) in an honorific way."' Besides Bur-Sin, there is not 
one instance of a Babylonian king who can be considered as 
having been certainly deified even after his death. And the 
deification of Bur-Sin itself may have been merely formal, for 
there is no evidence that a regular cult with followers existed. 
What recognition was accorded to early Babylonian kings after 
their death can be considered either honorific or political, even 
as the imperial cult in Rome was mostly political.*** 

Moreover, Babylonians were always conscious of the humanity 
of their rulers, and though the distance between a god and 
aman was not great, yet they never seem to have mistaken one 
for the other. Such kings as Gimil-Sin were always referred 
to as ‘king’ (lugal), and such phrases as ‘the mighty man’ 
were used consistently of those very kings who took the title 
dingir.** These kings were often called ‘priests,"** and, as 
Fowler” remarks about Augustus, the office of a king as priest 


11 See, however, Hommel, Grundriss, p. 115, n. 3, and p. 121. 

"2 Beurlier, Le cult rendu aux empéreurs romains, Paris, 1891; ef. Kug- 
ler, op. cit. p. 144-149. 

18 E.g. SAK. 190, b, d, h. 

4 E.g. Gimil-Sin, Clay, op. cit. p. 16. 

™ Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 124. 
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or chief priest ‘is a position absolutely incompatible with god- 
head.’ Nor did Babylonian deification, if it ever existed, affect 
in any way the cultus. There does not seem to have been any 
place in the regular cultus for the worship of such deities, nor 
ean there be found any expressions of worship and adoration 
such as are found in Egyptian texts. 

Early Semitic thought represented gods, men, animals, and 
even plants as forming a single society ;“° they claimed human 
descent from the gods; their rulers and kings believed that 
their wisdom and power came from the gods, and even repre- 
sented themselves as sons of deities; in fact any Babylonian 
child may be called the zér-ili or ‘seed of god’;'** and so it 
was not strange that the custom arose of giving the ruler or 
king the title dingir or tlu. Yet it can be shown that the Baby- 
lonian rulers and kings always thought that they were quite 
distinct from the gods, especially during their lifetime, and 
most likely also after their death, though the Babylonians did 
conceive of the possibility of a favored being becoming immortal 
after death,’** but this was not considered the lot of all mankind 
nor even of kings. And thus, although the gods and men were 
closely related, yet they were never confused even in the days 
of those ancient kings of Akkad and Ur who used the title 
dingir or ilu or to whose name these titles were added after 
their death. The temples, statues, offerings, festivals, groves, 
priests, and pictures, referred to in connection with various kings 
of early Babylonia, do not prove the deification of these kings, 
but merely show the esteem in which they or their memories 
were held. The use of the divine determinative in the case of 
royal names may be explained, in many cases, as due to the 
presence of a divine element in the royal name, and in all other 
eases as an honorific title. Likewise the use of such names as 
4-Dungi-ba-ni, ‘Dungi is my creator,’ or %Dungi-¢-Babbar, 
‘Dungi is the sun-god,’ after the death of the king, can also be 
easily explained as honorific names. The only possible exception 
to all this is the case of Bur-Sin who may have been considered 


16 Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, passim. 

™7 Of. Gen. 4. 1. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
ideogram for AMA, which means primarily ‘house of deity,’ has a 
figurative meaning ‘womb’ (rimu), and hence means ‘mother’ (wmmu). 

8 E.g. Ut-napistim and his wife. 
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a god in the time of ASur-bani-pal, but an absolutely final 
decision cannot be rendered even in this instance. In any case, 
it would not apply to Babylonian ‘emperor’-worship. 

Those scholars who find a real deification of the kings in 
ancient Babylonia have tried to determine the source of the 
usage, but no unanimity of opinion has been attained. Meyer,*® 
Barton,’”° and King’! favor a Sumerian origin, and Toy’? fol- 
lows them in holding that the custom is not a native Semitic one, 
but found among some Asiatic non-Semitic peoples, and was 
probably adopted by the Semitic Babylonians from the non- 
Semitic Asiatic Sumerians. He holds that the custom ceased 
with the first great Semitie dynasty of Babylon. Thureau-Dan- 
gin claims Egypt as its source,’** because of the contact between 
Egypt and Sargon I in Palestine and Syria. But Lugalzaggisi 
in still earlier days, and ASurbanipal and Nebuchadrezzar II 
in later times, also came into close contact with Egypt. Radau*** 
is the champion of a Semitic origin, specially Arabia, and 
explains the supposed presence of the custom among the Sumer- 
ians, such as Dungi, ete., as due to close contact with the Semitic 
Babylonians. There is no proof that the Sumerian strain of 
the dynasty of Ur was any weaker than the Semitic. 

The explanations of the origin of such a custom have been 
various. It has been contended that this claim to deification 
made by Babylonian kings was due to their allegiance to the 
mighty god of Nippur, but the fact that Ur-Engur seems to have 
been as closely related to Nippur as his successors of the dynasty 
of Ur, would disprove this contention. The title ‘king of the 
four quarters of the world’ has been considered the source of the 
custom, but the earliest inscriptions of Sargon I have the divine 
determinative, yet contain no mention of the title ‘king of the 
four quarters of the world.’!** 

If ‘emperor’-worship in Babylonia be proved when more 
literature is at hand, it will not be necessary to go outside of 


119 Geschichte des Altertums, i, § 402, Berlin, 1902-1909. 

2° Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 168 ff., New York, 1902. 

21 King, op. cit., passim. 

2 Toy, op. cit., § 342. 
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2 SAK, 162 ff.; Cf. King, Chronicles of Early Babylonian Kings, 2. 
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Babylonia itself either among the Sumerians or among the 
Semitic-Babylonians to look for such an idea. For the develop- 
ment of ‘emperor’-worship out of the early Babylonian doctrine 
of the close relation between gods and men would be a logical 
one. It must, however, be said that such a development cannot 
as yet, in our present state of knowledge, be certainly proved 
to have actually taken place. 











A Manuscript of the Mandéfi‘ al-Haiawdn in the Library of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan.—By ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


This magnificent codex of supreme interest and importance, 
and indeed one of the most precious of Oriental manuscripts, 
dates from the close of the thirtenth century. The treatise which 
it contains, entitled Manafi‘ al-Haiawan,’ was written in Arabic 
by Abii Sa‘id ‘Ubaid-allah bin Bikhtishii‘ in the eleventh cen- 
tury and later translated into Persian by ‘Abd al-Hadi at the 
direction of Ghazin Khan (see below). 


NATURE OF THE WoRK 


The work deals with the structure, form, and habits of ani- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and insects, and with the medicinal prop- 
erties of the various parts of their bodies. It also explains 
the composition of medicines, their therapeutic use, and the treat- 
ment of the parts affected. That part of the manuscript which 
is descriptive of animals is probably an abridged form of the 
work designated as Na‘t al-Haiawian, ‘Description of the Nature 
of Animals,’ which is ascribed to Aristotle. The Natural His- 
tory of Aristotle was accepted without question by medieval 
authorities and imitated in the queer Herbals and Bestiaries of 
the Middle Ages. That part of the text, however, that deals 
with the medicinal properties of animals, to which the name 
‘Manafi‘ al-Haiawan’ properly applies, is the work of Bikh- 
tishii‘ himself. 

A very important feature of this work is the series of pre- 
seriptions found in it; these number about one thousand. Some 
of them are attributed to Galen, and many are of Persian and 
Indian origin. Most of them are of an extraordinary and super- 
stitious character. Notwithstanding his thoro knowledge of 
medicine, the eminent physician Bikhtishi‘ could not free him- 
self from the trammels of the beliefs that were cherished by 
his contemporaries. He occasionally has recourse to omens, 
portents, spells, divinations, and planetary forecasts. These 


*Cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 1. 236, Weimar, 
1898. 
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have, however, some value, for they illustrate the folklore of his 
time and place, and preserve many popular beliefs and legends 
about birds, animals, reptiles, insects, ete., to which many paral- 
lels are found in the medieval Bestiaries. 

According to the Koran actual medical treatment, as well as 
the study of medicine, was simply tolerated, while by the most 
devout believers it was regarded an infringement upon the sphere 
of Allah. Even from the able physicians of the rulers miracu- 
lous cures were expected, rather than regular medical treat- 
ment. And whenever the physician is not quite sure of the 
treatment he prescribes, he exclaims, ‘God knows best.’ 

Cold, heat, dryness, and moisture are assumed in this manu- 
seript as component forces. Heat and moisture united maintain 
health; heat and dryness cause acute diseases; cold and dryness 
cause mental depression; and at death there are both dryness 
and coldness. And health is dependent on the proper propor- 
tion and action in the body of the four elements—earth, water, 
air, and fire—and the four cardinal humors—blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, and black bile. 

The prescriptions in the manuscript prove that the physicians 
of that period were well acquainted with the medicinal proper- 
ties of animals, birds, and plants, and the range of medicines 
employed by them was very great. 

Many of the ingredients are loathsome according to modern 
ideas.” On folio 47a, for example, is found the following pre- 
scription: ‘The size of a filbertnut of the earth over which 
a dog has urinated, taken on a Wednesday, and tied on the 
body, destroys fever and eradicates warts. When taken by 
a woman after menstruation, it prevents pregnancy. His dung 
is applied to the throat for diphtheria. When dried and blown 
into the throat, it removes the inflammation called quinsy. When 
pounded and kneaded in the juice of the coriander, it is applied 
to a painful swelling. If it is burned and mixed with the oil of 
myrtle and bile, it restores the hair. If it is dried in the sun 
and applied to the eye in a tonic, it will cure the white speck. 





* Objectionable remedies of similar nature were in use in Europe as late 
as the 17th century. Cf., for example, Nicholas Culpeper, Last Legacy, 
London, 1668, p. 95, 217; The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, London, 
1911, p. 312. See also Budge, The Syriac Book of Medicines, London, 
1913, p. 135-138. 
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It is taken for dysentery and old sores of the bowels, after it 
has been burned and powdered.’ 

The manuscript treats also of the many traits of animals and 
birds, and of hunting. The hunting of an elephant, for instance, 
is described in this manner: ‘A pond is made large enough for 
the elephant to enter and remain there. A passage leading to it 
is dug on an incline. The elephant walks in till he reaches the 
water at the end of the passage, and stays there as he cannot 
turn back. Then men surround the elephant and beat him. At 
this instant the man who intends to keep him comes forward 
wearing a red garment; he fights the men, beats and disperses 
them. This the elephant sees. Then the man clothed in red 
fetches hay and lays it on the side of the passage for the ele- 
phant to eat. He caresses him and goes away. The men come 
again and beat the elephant; again the man clothed in red 
comes along, striking them and putting them to flight. Again 
he gives hay to the elephant and caresses him. This is repeated 
several times, until the time comes when, while the man in red 
is sleeping by the side of the pond, the men who strike the 
elephant appear. He then arouses the man with his trunk, and 
they know that the elephant has been conquered and made 
friendly to him. They now open the way to the pond, and the 
man in red clothes mounts him and brings him out to keep.’ 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS FAMILY 


Bikhtishi‘* was the name of a Nestorian family of the most 
distinguished physicians and famous translators under the rule 
of the Khalifas (750-1050 A. D.). 

George bin Bikhtishi‘, the great-grandfather of the author 
of this work, was the director of the famous medical college at 
Gundishapiir, which had kept up its medical traditions till the 
time of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas. Gundishapir, or Beth Lapat, 
was situated to the south of Hamadan, in the Persian province 
Khizistan. In 772, George bin Bikhtishi‘ was called to Bagh- 


*Cf. August Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte 
aller Zeiten und Volker, Leipzig, 1884, 2. 165; John Herman Bass, Out- 
lines of the History of Medicine, tr. Henderson, p. 225, 226; Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte, p. 17, no. 30; Ndodldeke, ‘Geschichte des 
ArtachSir-i Papakan,’ BB. 4. 49, n. 4; E. G. Browne, JRAS. 1899, p. 818. 
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dad to be the body-physician of Khalifah al-Mansir. He had 
translated several Greek works into Arabic. 

His son, the grandfather of the author, was private physician 
of the Khalifah Hariin ar-Rashid, who cured him once of a 
severe attack of headache by bleeding. 

The father of the author in question, Jabra’il, or Gabriel, was 
also private physician to the Khalifah Hariin ar-Rashid, who 
saved his life in an apoplectic attack. He was a successful 
physician, but like many other Oriental physicians, his success 
was the cause of his misfortune. He died in 828 A. D. 

Of the later descendants of this family were: the son of 
Jabra’il (died 870) ; Yahya, or John (died about 900) ; ‘Ubaid- 
allah the son of Jabra’il (died 940) ; Jabra’il the son of ‘ Ubaid- 
allah, who was the body-physician to Khalifah ‘Adiid ad-Daulah, 
a teacher of the medical college and director of the hospital at 
Baghdad (died 1006). 

Our author, Abii Sa‘id ‘Ubaid-allah bin Jabra’il bin ‘ Ubaid- 
allah bin Bikhtishii‘,* the body-physician of the Khalifah al-Mut- 
taqi, lived in Maifarqat and died some time after 450 A. H. = 
1058 A. D. He left, among other works, one entitled Kitab-i 
Tabayi‘-i al-Haiawan wa Khawasiha wa Manafi‘-i A‘daiha 
‘Book of the Description of Animals and their { Medicinal] Prop- 
erties,’ which must be the same as the work contained in this 
manuscript. Ibn Abii ‘Usaibi‘ah (vol. 1, p. 69, 148) refers to 
this work under the title Kitab-i Na‘t al-Haiawan al-Ghair Nati- 
qah wa Ma Fiha min al-Manfafi‘. It is also mentioned by Haji 
Khalfah under the title Nu‘it al-Haiawan.°® 

The following incident about Bikhtishi‘ is mentioned in the 
Chahar Maqala. Once the son of the Khalifah was attacked with 
dysentery. He was going to stool fifty or sixty times a day and 
the Khalifah, being greatly attached to him, asked Bikhtishii‘ 
to treat him, which he did in various ways, but to no purpose, 
for the case passed beyond his power. Bikhtishi‘ was ashamed 
before the Khalifah, but the latter said: ‘Be not ashamed; thou 
hast done thy utmost, but God Almighty doth not wish that it 
should succeed. Acquiesce in fate as we have acquiesced.’ 


*Cf. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte, p. 17, no. 165; Nol- 
deke, ‘Geschichte des ArtachSir-i Papakan,’ BB. 4. 49, n. 4. 

*Haji Khalfah, 3. 121; 4. 125; 6. 362. Cf. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der arabischen Aerzte, no. 35; British Museum Suppl., 778; Paris Cata- 
logue, no. 2782. 
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Bikhtishii‘, seeing the Khalifah thus hopeless, replied: ‘One 
other remedy remains, and it is a dangerous one; if it is with- 
held, only the death of the patient is to be expected, but if it 
is administered, there is a possibility of either life or death; 
and trusting to the fortune of the Prince of Believers, I will 
attempt it, and perchance God Most High may cause it to suc- 
ceed.’ So Bikhtishi‘ prepared and administered a purgative 
to him, which increased the diarrhea on the day whereon he 
took it; but next day it stopped. When the physicians asked 
him of the secret of the treatment, he said: ‘The materies morbi 
of this diarrhea was from the brain, and unless it was dislodged 
from the brain the flux would not cease. My medicine was 
prepared to have that effect.’ 


GHAZAN KHAN, THE PATRON OF THE TRANSLATOR 


Ghazin Khan, the son of Argun Khan, was the seventh and 
greatest of the Ilkhans. He ascerded the Mongol throne in 1294. 
Ghazan had been brought up as a Buddhist, had erected several 
temples in Khiraisain, and took pleasure in the company of the 
Buddhist priests who had come into Persia during the Mongol 
rule in that country. Towards the end of his life, however, he 
embraced the faith of Islam, and erected several mosques; one 
of these was the beautiful mosque at Tabriz, which was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

His conversion to Islam was due, it is said, to the solicitations 
of some Amirs. The Muhammadans, seeing him to be naturally 
of a religious turn of mind, persuaded him to change his faith. 
The considerations that urged him to do so were that he would 
deliver the Musulmans from the grievous yoke of the pagan 
Mongols, that he would protect the faith of Islam and restore 
it to its former splendor, and that the Persians would thus 
espouse his cause and God would recognize him as the savior of 
Islam and give him victory. After hesitating a little, Ghazin 
made a public profession of the faith, and his people followed his 
example. His conversion certainly won over to his side the 
hearts of the Persians.°® 

Ghazin had intercourse with several European princes. He 
sent an envoy to Pope Boniface VII, and to King Edward I, 


*See C. d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 4. 128, 132, 148, 354, 365; 
Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 195, 196. 
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promising his aid if he would send a crusade. King Edward 
replied in 1303, acknowledging the receipt of his letter and 
regretting that he could not undertake another crusade. The 
letter was sent by the Ambassador Geoffrey de Langley.’ 

Ghazan cultivated literature; he caused the writing of a His- 
tory of the Mongols. He abolished the lunar year of Hijrah, 
and introduced a solar year.* The introduction to the Manafi‘ 
al-Haiawan informs us that he was a patron of science and learn- 
ing, and that he collected scientific books from all parts of the 
world. 

The original design of Ghazin Khan, according to ‘Abd 
al-Hadi, the translator, was to make a contribution to the knowl- 
edge of art, science, and civilization in general. When he saw 
that literature was becoming searce and the manuscripts worn 
away, he set himself to collecting and rewriting them and trans- 
lating certain works into the vernacular of his time—Persian. 

Ghazin died in 1303, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Muhammad Khuda Bandah. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript is dated A. H. 690= A. D. 1291, but is 
remarkably well preserved. It is written in a handsome style 
of Naskhi characters, quite large in size, 15 lines to a page in one 
column, with marginal rulings of red ink. The writing on both 
sides of folio 82 is of a later date and rather poor. The codex 
consists of 86 folios. The pages are 13% in. high and 95% in. 
wide; the written surface measures 914 x 734 in. 

The titles of the subjects are in Naskhi writing in red ink, 
while the captions, or chapter-titles, are in elegant Kufic script, 
and a few alternating with Naskhi, inscribed in the ornate panels. 

The paper is of remarkable quality, strong in texture tho of 
light weight, with a dull finish, slightly resembling parchment ; 
it still retains considerable of its sheen, and shows the mellowing 
influence of age. 


CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
I (folio 1>-3¢), Preface and Introduction.—The preface is introduced 


by invocation of God in an ornate ‘unwan, in these words: ‘In the 


7 See Archaeological Journal, 1851, p. 50; Markham, History of Persia, 
p- 171-172; Ayin-i Akbari, p. 344. 
® Ayin-i Akbari, p. 344. 
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Name of God, the Compassionate and Bountiful.’ The first three lines 
of the preface are written in gold. It starts with an attempt to 
prove that the creation of man was much higher than that of other 
creatures, in endowing him with a nobler form and with intellectual 
and spiritual capacity. This is followed by a statement of the lack 
of literature at the time and of the efforts of Ghazain Khan to revive 
the desire of learning among the people by collecting and copying the 
worn-out manuscripts and translating them. Among the collection 
was found this valuable treasure, Manfafi‘ al-Haiawan. Its transla- 
tion from Arabic into Persian by order of Ghazin Khan was intrusted 
to ‘Abd al-Hadi bin Muhammad bin Mahmid bin Ibrahim of Maragha. 
He confesses his unfitness for the task, but hopes that his generous 
master, Ghazan Khan, will not reject his humble service. The manu- 
script is divided into four general parts: 1. The nature and medicinal 
properties of man. 2. The nature and medicinal properties of ani- 
mals, domestic and wild. 3. Birds and their uses. 4. Reptiles and 
insects of land and water, and their uses. Then the writer proceeds 
to show that all the characters and traits of animals are found in man, 
whether good or bad. 

II (folio 3>-92). Man.—The processes of the development ofthe child 
under the rulership of the stars, during pregnancy; and the medicinal 
properties of man. 

III (folio 98-53>). Animals.—Their nature and medicinal properties. 

IV (folio 53-71"). Birds.—Their nature, habits, and medicinal properties. 

V (folio 718-822). Reptiles, insects, and aquatic animals, and their uses. 


MEMORANDUM AND SEAL 


At the top of the front fly-leaf there is an incidental jotting 
by a later hand. It gives the title of the manuscript as ‘The 
Wonders of Creation.’ 

On folios 1° and 83° there are impressions of the same small 
oval seal, bearing the name of the first owner, ‘Hasan bin 
Mustafa, Maulana.’ 


ILLUMINATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


‘The end of the Caliphate at the fall of Baghdad in 1285 A. D. 
marked the death of Arabic and the birth of genuine Persian 
art. The Khalifas, being Sunnites, abhorred all imagery. The 
Mongolian princes, however, who now became the rulers of 
Persia, being under Chinese influence, were too thoroly accus- 
tomed to their rich imagery to forsake it. Thus with the advent 
of Mongol art the supremacy of the graceful line was once more 
established in Persia. 

The manuscript is introduced by a large ornamental medallion 
in the center of the first page (folio 1"). It is decorated with 
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interlineation of gold and blue. In the center of the medallion 
is inseribed the name of the artist: ‘The design of Shams ad-Din 
ibn Dia ad-Din of Rushak.’ 

The ‘unwan at the opening of the manuscript has a back- 
ground of blue or sapphire, the emblem of eternity. The tone 
of the blue is heightened by the interwoven gilded traceries 
spread over it. The ‘unwan contains the opening verse of invo- 
cation and doxology, written in white ink. Such unerring alter- 
nation in colors and so harmonious a blending require mastery 
of the art. 

The text of the manuscript is handsomely illustrated by ninety- 
four miniatures. Eighty-three masterpieces are specimens of the 
finest workmanship of the Mongolian school and seem to be from 
the brush of a single artist. The other eleven have been painted 
on separate paper and so skilfully inset into the border as almost 
to defy detection. These eleven represent various scenes in the 
Shah-namah of Firdausi and in the works of Nizimi, and have 
no connection with the subject of the manuscript. They were 
set in, apparently, merely to fill up the spots which were left 
blank to be filled later with some sort of miniatures. Every one 
of the eighty-four miniatures is so perfect that it seems one more 
touch would detract from its charm. 

The outlines of the animals are drawn with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. In coloring the grayish tone is pervading. The animals 
and trees are in the same style as those of the earlier period; the 
animals, however, are not drawn in an altogether realistic 
manner. 

Sixteen of the miniatures have been reproduced by F. R. 
Martin in The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India 
and Turkey, London, 1912 (pl. 21-26). They are found in this 
manuscript on the following folios: 2>, 3>, 5>, 103, 12, 174, 228, 
234, 274, 25>, 35>, 48>, 50>, 554, 584, 815. The miniatures repre- 
senting scenes from the Shah-namah and the works of Nizami, 
and inset in this manuscript, are found on folios 2%, 22>, 24>, 358, 
>, S™, T°, TT, TT, BH, SP. 

The stories connected with some of the pictures are very inter- 
esting, others rather amusing. Their main details are as 


follows :— 

Fol. 282. The marvelous figures of the two intertwined elephants, with 
emphasized curves and the original and graceful design, are unique. 
The supremacy of motifs, with such an artistic touch, reflects the 
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creator of it. He expressed his conception not only correctly, but in 
an artistic way. 

2», The king and his son seated upon the pavilion throne beneath 
trees overlooking a garden, and served by two attendants. They are 
listening to women musicians. 

3b, Adam and Eve, or man and woman, crowned with halo, and 
partly clothed. 

5>, Cain killing Abel. On the branch of the tree above them a black 
bird is fighting with a white one. 

23%, The young of the bear being harassed by ants, the mother car- 
ries them in her arms from place to place to avoid the ants. 

304, The stupid driver, having lost his way, lets the asses go ahead, 
and follows them. And, in order to stop the braying of one of them, 
he has tied down its ear. _ 

35@, Bahram Gir shows his skill in archery by transfixing the 
gazelle’s hoof to its ear: his mistress Azadah (elsewhere called Fit- 
nah, ‘ Mischief’) is playing on the harp (illustrating the well-known 
episode, told by Firdausi as well as by Nizami, on ‘practice makes 
perfect. ’). 

362, A mountain goat leaps down from a height of a hundred spears 
and lands on its horns. 

462, Bahram learns a lesson about his unfaithful vizir from the action 
of an old shepherd who punished his sheep-dog that was unfaithful 
to the charge of the flocks. 

52a, A mouse, lying on its back, holds an egg with its feet; another 
pulls it by the tail to their hole. 

538, A woman intoxicates a wild animal by nursing him. It is the 
only way to trap him. 

548, Representation of the fabulous bird, Simurgh, its shape and 
colors, and the inaccessible regions in which it dwells. On the margin 
of the same page there is an inscription by a later hand which reads: 
‘Thou foolish son of the burned father, if nobody has seen the Simurgh 
then how didst thou portray it?’ 

57>, Aniishirwan the Just (King Khusrau I) and his vizir were 
convinced that their oppressive administration was ruining the country 
when they overheard one owl promising a large number of ruined cities, 
as dowry, to another. 

774, Khusrau and Shirin playing polo—he on his famous steed 
Shabdiz, ‘Black as Night,’ she on her palfrey ‘Rose-roan.’ ‘He 
chases his beloved like a polo ball.’ The third person is a guest. 

838, Khusrau and his consort Shirin, seated on the throne, are enjoy- 
ing the music and dance (illustrating Nizami’s passage on that 
romance ). 

83>, King Solomon seated upon his throne, which is upheld by divs 
or demons, with animals and birds like servants awaiting his orders. 








Burkhan.—By BertHouip Laurer, Curator at the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, Ill. 


As is well known, the word ‘Burkhan’ serves in the Buddhist 
literature of the Mongols for the designation of the Buddha. 
It has likewise been traced in Buddhist texts of the Uigur lan- 
guage,’ and in Manichaean literature is the name given to the 
incarnate messengers of the God of Light to man.* The ety- 
mology proposed in 1866 by A. Schiefner* to the effect that the 
Turkish form Purkan, as noted by Radloff, has been derived 
from Mongol Burkhan, and in its origin seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Indian Brahman, may now be dismissed without discus- 
sion. A more tempting explanation has been advanced by Baron 
A. von Staél-Holstein,* who believes himself to be justified in 
tracing Uigur purkhan (read burkhan) to Chinese fj *pur (read 
*bur) + Turkish khan. At first sight this hypothesis would 
seem convincing to the uninitiated, nevertheless it is fallacious 
and indefensible. As will be shown, the term burkhan does not 
represent a transcription, but is an ancient and indigenous word 
of the Altaic languages. The proposition of Baron von Staél- 
Holstein is by no means novel, but has been forestalled by 
his countryman P. Schmidt,’ who has already given in substance 
the same etymology for the ‘mysterious’ Mongol word Bur- 
khan. ‘A similar root does not exist in the allied languages,’ he 
remarks, ‘and since the present notion conveyed by it is not 
of Mongol origin, I am inclined to regard it as a loan-word. 
This being the case, it must be derived either from Chinese or 
Tibetan. As regards the period when the loan took place, 
Buddha may have been known in Mongolia long before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. In literary documents I have been able to 
trace it back to Marco Polo.* The Tibetan name of Buddha is 


1F. W. K. Miller, Vigurica 2, p. 77. 

*Chavannes and Pelliot, Traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine, p. 76; 
F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2, p. 336. 

*In the introduction to W. Radloff’s Proben der Volkslitteratur der 
tiirkischen Stimme, 2, p. Xi. 

*In Radloff’s Tisastvustik, p. 142 (Bibl. Buddhica 12, 1910). 

“Der Lautwandel im Mandschu und Mongolischen,’ J. Peking Or. Soc. 
4, 63. 


*Polo’s spelling is borcan or borcam. 
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said to resemble neither the Indian nor the Mongol one. We do 
not either get much farther with the present Chinese # Fo. 
We may therefore presuppose as the root of Burkhan either the 
syllable bud in accordance with the Indian name, or the Old- 
Chinese *Fut. The latter hypothesis seems to be the more prob- 
able one. The Mongol syllable bur contradicts neither of these 
suppositions. The second syllable khan is here either a suffix 
(ef. Manchu Fucich‘i [Buddha], from *Futich‘i), or even the 
well-known word khan (Chan), accordingly Buddha Chan = 
Bud (Fut) chan = Burchan.’ 

A serious objection must be raised to this dissection of the 
word. There is no analogy to such a hybrid combination of a 
Chinese and Turkish element; and if the second component 
khan really were this alleged Turkish word, why do we never 
meet the fuller form Bur-khagan? In order to anticipate this 
objection, Baron von Staél-Holstein assures us that according to 
an oral communication of Radloff the word khan is frequently 
attached to Turkish names of gods and idols but hastens to add 
that he knows of no examples for this phenomenon in Turkish- 
Buddhistic documents. For phonetic reasons the conception of 
the ending -khan in burkhan as the word for ‘king, sovereign’ 
is out of the question. As is well known, the vowel of khdn, 
being contracted from khagdn, is long, whereas the a in bur- 
khan is short. This is clearly evidenced by the writing of Kal- 
muk in which the long vowels are marked by the addition of a 
small dash: while burkhan (plural burkhat) is written in Kal- 
muk with a short a, the word khan (plural khdat) is expressly 
fixed with a long a." In the Tungusian, Mongol, and Turkish 
languages we find a suflix -khan, -kan, -gan, with such vowel 
changes as are conditioned by the laws of vowel-harmony, usually 
having the meaning of a diminutive.* Whether this suffix may 
be recognized in burkhan cannot be decided. Further, we are 
entitled to raise the question, what authority could have induced 
the Uigur to style Buddha (either the one Buddha or any other 
Buddhas) a king or sovereign? Every one knows that Buddha 
never was a king, and is not so designated in any passage of 
Sanskrit or Chinese literature of Buddhism’; he was, however, 


"See A. Popov, Grammar of the Kalmuk Language (in Russian), § 62, 66. 

*See particularly W. Schott, Altaische Studien I (Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1860), p. 591-594; IV (ibid. 1870), p. 275 et seq. 

* The epithet dharmaraja (‘king of the law’), in Mongol nom-un khagan, 
is of course a seeming exception only, being a metaphorical expression. 
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the son of a king, and is therefore styled the ‘crown-prince’ 
(kumdraradja, rdjaputra). The insinuation that the Uigur 
should have been guilty of such a gross violation of sacred tra- 
dition, as would crop out of this fantastic dismemberment bur- 
khan, is an absurdity on the very face of it. That the element 
khan bears no relation to the word for ‘king’ becomes clear also 
from the compound purkan kan (‘the king purkan’) noted by 
Radloff'® with the meaning ‘a spirit worshiped by the shamans.’ 
Among the Turkmen of Khiwa, according to Radloff, the word 
porkhan even designates the shaman."' In fact, burkhan is a 
term peculiar to the ancient shamanism of Siberia, and was 
diffused there over an extensive area long before the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism. 

Among the Tungusians of Neréinsk, M. A. Castrén’* noted a 
word burkan with the significance ‘God,’ and derived it from 
Buryat burkhan. The same word he recorded also among the 
Karagas in the Altai, who speak a Turkish dialect, and there 
also concluded that it was adopted by them from the Buryat.** 
True it is that the two Tungusian dialects studied by Castrén, 
as emphasized by Schiefner in the introduction to his work, have 
been strongly affected by Buryat influence both lexical and 
grammatical; but the word burkan can prove nothing along this 
line, as it occurs also in other Tungusian languages, particularly 
in that of the Gold on the lower Amur. As I spent a whole 
summer among this people, particularly studying its religious 
concepts, the word burkhan, as used by the Gold, is deeply 
stamped on my mind, for my conversations with them turned 
on this subject frequently, and I had a large collection of bur- 
khans made for me. The best study of this subject thus far is 
contained in the book of P. P. Shimkevié,* where we read as 
follows (p. 38): ‘With their notions concerning the life beyond 


” Worterbuch, 4, col. 1368. 

4 As regards this double significance, compare the observation of Hubert 
and Mauss (L’Année sociologique, 7. 87): ‘L’esprit que posséde le sor- 
cier, ou qui posséde le sorcier, se confond avee son ame et sa force magique: 


sorcier et esprit portent souvent le méme nom.’ 

2 Grundziige einer tungusischen Sprachlehre, p. 95. 

%M. A. Castrén, Koibalische und karagassische Sprachlehre, p. xiii, 144. 

“Materials for the Study of Shamanism among the Gold (Materialy 
dla izucheniya Samanstva u Goldov),’ in the Zapiski cf the Amur Section 
of the Imp. Russian Geogr. Soc. 2. 1 (Chabarovsk, 1896). L. Sternberg 
will deal with the same subject in the Publications of the Jesup Expedition. 
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and the existence of various spirits bringing to man luck or 
calamity the Gold combine a great number of most diverse gods 
(burkhan) personifying a certain spirit. Whatever work a 
Gold may commence, it is incumbent upon him to resort to the 
burkhan for help. The shaman appears as the mediator between 
him and the spirit, and has supernatural power to communicate 
with the spirits. According to the circumstances, the shaman 
orders the people to make such and such a burkhan and to appeal 
to him in accordance with established precepts, but occasionally 
when the burkhan thus made does not bring the expected advan- 
tage, he is destroyed by the shaman or exchanged for another 
burkhan. For every kind of disease, on every special occasion 
of life, the burkhans are invariably made after the direction of 
the shaman in a strictly prescribed order. They consist of repre- 
sentations of men, animals, birds, fish, and reptiles; sometimes 
also amulets are made in the shape of joints, palms, soles, heart, 
ete. As to material, they are made of wood, metal, fish-skin, 
paper, cloth, grass, or clods from marshes. Burkhans are deline- 
ated on wood, cloth, or paper, or are carved from wood, cast 
from tin or silver, and skilfully forged from iron.’ The author 
then proceeds to give a classification and detailed description of 
the burkhans (p. 39-60), and in the following chapter records 
some legends concerned with them, many of which are figured 
on the plates attached to the volume. Every one will recognize 
that this sort of burkhan has not a flavor of Buddhism, but is 
a genuine and original shamanistic element. In fact, I did not 
discover among the Gold any trace of Buddhism, which has 
never reached the Amur. The word burkhan is foreign to the 
Manchu language. Buddha is called in Manchu Fuéihi, Fu- 
being a transcription of the corresponding Chinese designation 
of Buddha, the second element -¢ihi being as yet unexplained. 
The word burkhan may be traced also in ancient Chinese rec- 
ords; at least, this is the opinion of the Japanese scholar 
K. Shiratori.*° In discussing the name of the mountain T‘u-t‘ai 
ft te in the country of the Mo-ho or Wu-ki, Shiratori states 
that this mountain is also styled Pu-hien ®% # (anciently But- 
kan). He refers to a passage in the Shan hai king (Ta huang 
pet king K FE AL ¥E) to the effect that ‘in the desert there is 


*% Uber die Sprache des Hiung-nu Stammes und der Tung-hu Stéimme, 
p. 60 (Tokyo, 1900). 


26 JAOS 36 
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a mountain Pu-hien, where there is also a country styled Su-shen 
fii tit’; and further to Tsin shu (Ch. 97, p. 2b), where it is 
said: ‘The Su-shen tribe is also called Yi-lou, and its habitat 
is north of Mount Pu-hien.’ Shiratori adds: ‘In Mongol God 
is styled tdgri or burkhan. Pu-hien is assumed to be a transcrip- 
tion of the word burkhan.’ From a phonetie viewpoint this 
identification is possible, and it is equaliy possible that the said 
mountain was personified as a deity and worshiped under the 
title Burkhan. As is known, mountains and rivers were (and 
partially still are) the object of worship among all Tungusian, 
Mongol, and Turkish tribes (as well as in ancient China). One 
of the sacred mountains revered by the Mongols is the Burkhan- 
khaldun in northern Mongolia, on which Tchinggis Khan is 
said to have been interred.*® A Mongol book, dealing with sac- 
rifices to the deity of fire, and according to the well-founded testi- 
mony of Banzarov, devoid of any Buddhistie influence, begins 
thus: ‘Mother Ut, mistress of the fire, created from the elm- 
tree, growing on the summits of the mountains Khangai-khan 
and Burkhatu-khan!’** These mountains are entitled ‘sov- 
ereigns’ (khan), and burkhatu is apparently a derivation from 
burkhan by means of the possessive suffix -tu, meaning as much 
as ‘having a deity’ or ‘deified.’ Potanin’*s mentions a pass 
under the name Burkhan-boksin-daban, and argues that this 
name presumably designated a pre-Buddhistie Mongol deity, 
while at present it is referred to Buddha. 

In the same manner as among the Gold, so also among the 
Mongol, burkhan is a fixed term of their ancient shamanistic 
religion which still flourishes among the Buryat. Generally 
speaking, burkhan is a synonym of tengeri (or tengerin) or 
zayan, the chief deities of the Buryat, to the number of ninety- 
nine, each known under his proper name.’® A special group 


** Dordji Banzarov, The Black Faith (in Russian), p. 21; I. J. Schmidt, 
Sanang Setsen, p. 57, 59; H. Yule, Marco Polo, 1. 247; G. N. Potanin, 
Tanguto-Tibetan Borderland (in Russian), 2. 303. 

™ Banzarov, op. cit. p. 25. 

* Op. cit. 2. 337. 

*M. N. Khangalov, ‘New Materials Relating to the Shamanism among 
the Buryat,’ p. 1, in Zapiski East-Sib. Section of the Russian Geogr. Soc. 
vol. 2, no. 1, Irkutsk, 1890. Burkun and burkhan are dialectic variations 
of the word in Buryat (M. A. Castrén, Burjatische Sprachlehre, p. 171); 
burkhyn also oceurs. 
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among these is formed by the satini burkhat (burkha-t being 
the plural of burkhan), who belong to the western, white gods, 
especially worshiped by the Buryat of Kudinsk.?® Likewise in 
the tales and traditions of the Buryat the term burkhan is 
referred to their own gods.** In several Mongol dialects the 
Dipper is styled Dolon burkhyn, in Kalmuk Dolon burkhut.*? 
Among the Turkish tribes of the Altai, as previously stated, 
purkan kan denotes a spirit worshiped by the shamans; and 
among the Turkmen of Khiwa the word (in the form porkhan) 
designates the shaman himself. 

Burkhan in Mongol by no means conveys exclusively the 
limited notion of Buddha, but, first of all, signifies ‘deity, god, 
gods,’ and secondly ‘representation or image of a god.’ This 
general significance neither inheres in the term Buddha nor in 
Chinese Fo; neither do the latter signify ‘image of Buddha’; 
only Mongol burkhan has this force, because originally it con- 
veyed the meaning of a shamanistic image. From what has been 
observed on the use of the word burkhan in the shamanistic or 
pre-Buddhistic religions of the Tungusians, Mongols, and Turks, 
it is manifest that the word well existed there before the arrival 
of Buddhism, fixed in its form and meaning, and was but subse- 
quently transferred to the name of Buddha. This being the 
case, it cannot represent a transcription, and the theories of 
P. Schmidt and Baron von Staél-Holstein should be discarded. 
A single concession may be made, and this is that the indigenous 
word burkhan for the designation of Buddha may have been 
chosen as a more or less conscious adaptation in sound to the 
latter. 


* Khangalov, op. cit. p. 30. 
** See for instance the collection of Tales of the Buryat edited by D. G. 
Gomboyev, p. 24, 63, 69 (I. ¢., vol. 1, no. 2, 1890); A. D. Rudnev, The 
Khori-Buryat Dialect (in Russian), pt. 3, p. 039. 
= Potanin, Tanguto-Tibetan Borderland, 2. 318, 319. 











The Tagalog Verb—By Frank R. BLAKE, Associate in Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Roots AND PARTICLES 


The words! of the Tagalog language, as of the other languages 
of the Philippine group, are in the last analysis made up of two 
distinet kinds of material, namely roots and particles. 

Roots are regularly dissyllabic, and form either in their 
unchanged form or with additions, in the first instance nouns and 
verbs, and also secondarily other parts of speech, e. g. kdin ‘to 
eat’; bahay ‘house’; pdra ‘likeness, like.’ 

Particles are regularly monosyllabic, or extensions or com- 
binations of monosyllabic elements, and are used either to 
form pronouns or adverbs, or in the various processes of the 
derivation of a root, e. g. ko ‘mine’; na ‘now’; um (um-inim 
‘to drink’)—verbal particle; taga ‘inhabitant of’ (taga-may- 
nila)—nominal particle (probably an extension of tag) ; ka-pag 
‘as soon as’—verbal particle. 

The Tagalog verb is regularly formed by combining certain 
particles with the root, the use of the simple root as verb being 
comparatively rare except in colloquial speech. These particles, 
however, besides making roots into verbs, usuaily indicate at the 
same time the kind or manner of the verbal action, e. g. g-wm- 
aling (<galing) ‘become good’; mag-laré (<laré) ‘play’; 
maka-takot (<tdkot) ‘cause to fear’; ma-tiwa (<tiwa) ‘be 
joyful’; pa-télong? (<tdélong) ‘ask for help.’ 

These particles may be grouped into a number of classes :-— 


a) those which form what may be called the active stem, e. g. g-um-aling, 
mag-laré, ete. 





*The accent marks on Tagalog words are employed with the following 
meanings: acute denotes place of stress, grave on a final syllable denotes 
that the vowel is followed by the glottal catch, circumflex on a final syllable 
denotes final stress and final glottal catch. 

*The combination ng is pronounced like the guttural nasal ng in sing. 
At the beginning of a word, and when it stands between two vowels, i. e. at 
the beginning of a syllable, the usual spelling is with a tilde over the g. 
This tilde has been omitted thruout in this article. The sound of ng 
in finger, i. e. guttural nasal + g, which is usually written ng without 
tilde, will be written ngg to avoid confusion. 
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b) those which form what may be called the passive stem, e. g. pag-lard, 
ka-takot, ete. 

c) those which make passive verbs from roots and passive stems, e. g. 
s-in-tilat, in-dral, suldt-in, i-pag-lar6é, paglaré-an, i-katdkot, ete. 

d) those which indicate some modification of the verbal idea, but lie out- 
side of the regular tense-formation of the verb, e. g. ka-rarating ‘to have 
just arrived’; kapag-alis ‘as soon as (he) went’; pagka-tapis ‘having fin- 
ished’; pinaka-magilang ‘supplying the place of a parent.’ 

e) those which, tho indicating a kind of action like the other particles, are 
employed only in connection with those of the first three classes, e. g. 
ma-nga-g-tdngis ‘weep (of many)’ from mag-tdngis ‘weep’; mag- 
toléng-an ‘help one another’ from mag-télong ‘help.’ 


The particles of the first three classes, with various modifica- 
tions to express mode and tense, are employed by the language to 
make up its regular verbal formation, and will be spoken of 
collectively as Verbalizing particles, or separately as Active, 
Special Passive, and Essential Passive, particles respectively. 
The other two classes will be spoken of as Primary and Sec- 
ondary Subsidiary particles. 

The great majority of these particles are prefixes; three, viz. 
the essential passive particles in and an, and the secondary sub- 
sidiary particle an, are suffixes; two, viz. the active particle 
um and its modification wngm, and the essential passive tense 
particle in, are prefixed to roots with vocalic initial, and infixed 
after an initial root consonant; one, viz. the secondary subsid- 
iary particle nga, is always infixed. A particle 1, perhaps iden- 
tical with the prefix 7, occurs as suffix in certain imperative 
forms; cf. page 406. 


VERBS MADE WITH VERBALIZING PARTICLES 
Verbal Classes 

The active particles are seventeen in number, and every one 
except the particle wm has a corresponding special passive par- 
ticle which takes the place of the active particle when the verb 
is passive. The seventeen verbal classes thus formed fall into 
five groups, which are usually named according to the active 
particle. The active and special passive particles of these groups 
are shown in TABLE A. 

Generally speaking, the meaning of these particles is the fol- 
lowing, viz. :— 

I and II a—action, e. g. 8-wm-tilat ‘write’; mag-laré ‘play.’ 

II b—>plurality of agents, e. g. magsi-alis ‘go (of many).’ 
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II c—be or act like, e. g. magsa-tagdlog ‘act like a Tagalog.’ 

II d—to have, get, e. g. magka-sakit ‘get sick.’ 

II e—action in company with someone, e. g. maki-sakdy ‘embark with’; 
or to ask what the root indicates, e. g. maki-pisang ‘ask for a piece.’ 

II f—to become, e. g. magin(g)-baté ‘become stone.’ 

II g—to emit involuntarily from the body, e. g. magkan-lulihd ‘weep 
uncontrollably. ’ 

II h—remain or be in a certain position, e. g. makapa-ngisi ‘have teeth 
showing. ’ 

II i—put oneself suddenly in a certain position, e. g. magpati-luhéd 
‘throw oneself on the knees.’ 

III a—frequentative action, e. g. mangtiha (< kitha) ‘take much or 
often. ’ 

III b—search out, clean from, e. g. manhiningd (< tingd) ‘clean teeth 
of what gets between them.’ 

IV a—state or condition, e. g. ma-gitwm ‘be hungry.’ 

IV b—causative action, e. g. maka-tdkot ‘cause to fear’; potential 
action ‘be able,’ e. g. maka-silat ‘be able to write.’ 

V a—ask for oneself, allow to be done to oneself, e. g. pa-hipd ‘allow 
to touch’; motion towards, e. g. pa-rito ‘come here.’ 

V b—let, order, e. g. magpa-silat ‘order to write.’ 

V c—voluntary action, e. g. magpaka-matdy ‘commit suicide.’ 


Each of the active and passive stems formed by combining 
these particles with a root distinguish four tense and mode forms, 
called for the sake of brevity tense forms, viz. a modal, which 
expresses the subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive, a future, 
a preterite, and a present. The modal and preterite are the 
basic forms, the future being usually based on the modal, and 
the present on the preterite. 

The active stem is used as the active modal, but the passive 
stems, with the exception of certain forms of group IV with 
the particles ma or maka, must be still further combined with 
the essential passive particles in order to form passive verbs. 
In group I these particles are applied to the root, which serves 
as passive stem. The essential passive particles are four in 
number, viz. the prefix-suffix 7, and the suffixes in and an, which 
make different kinds of passive; and the prefix-infix in which 
is used in the preterite and present of all three kinds of passive. 
The passive stems combined respectively with the prefix i and 
the suffixes in and an, as, e. g. t-pag-laré, pag-laré-in, pag-laré-an, 
form what may be called the three passive themes. These three 
themes are used as the modal of the three kinds of passive. 

The preterite active, except in groups I and Va, is formed 
by changing the m of the modal to n, e. g. naglaré from maglaré ; 
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in group I ng is inserted within the wm of the modal, e. g. u-ng- 
m-ibig, s-u-ng-m-uilat; in group Va, na is prefixed to the modal, 
e. g. na-parito; the preterite passive, except in group IV with 
special particles ma or maka, is made by combining the passive 
stem of the in passive, and the passive themes of the 7 and an 
passives with the infix-prefix in, e. g. p-in-ag-laré, i-p-in-ag-laro, 
p-in-ag-laré-an; in group IV, the m of the modal is changed to 
n, e. g. nakiha, namataydn, nakalimotan. The future and pres- 
ent of both voices are formed, except in group I, from the modal 
and preterite respectively by partial reduplication**; in general 
the first syllable of the root is reduplicated when the active or 
special passive particle is monosyllabic, some syllable of the 
particle itself, when the particle is of more than one syllable :— 


future mag-lalaré from mag-laré 


magsisi-alis ‘¢  magsi-alis 
present ipinag-lalar6é6 ‘‘ ipinag-laré 
ete., ete. 


In group I the present is made according to rule except that 
tae infix wngm is not repeated in the reduplication, e. g. s-wngm- 
u-silat; the future is made from the root by partial reduplica- 
tion and not from the modal, e. g. susilat. 

The tense forms are invariable for person, gender, and num- 
ber. The chief forms of all the verbal classes are exemplified in 
TABLE B. 

In verbs of group I with vocalic initial the particles wm, 
ungm, and in are prefixed instead of infixed, e. g. ungmitibig 
(present active of ibig ‘wish’), inadral (present in passive of 
dral ‘teach’); the preterite and present of the 7? passive are 
made by prefixing ini or ina to the simple and partially redupli- 
cated roots respectively, e. g. ii-dral, ina-dral; ini-adral, 
ina-adral. 

Verbs of group IIc, follow in general the model of mag- 
sialis. Sa is used instead of pagsa as special passive particle 
in the in passive of the magsa class, e. g. sakastildhin, ete., from 
magsakastila ‘be like a Spaniard.’ Some verbs of the magka 

*a Reduplication in Tagalog is usually of one syllable (partial reduplica- 
tion) or of two syllables, usually the first two (full reduplication). If the 


syllable or combination of syllables to be reduplicated ends in a consonant, 
this consonant does not appear in the reduplication unless it is the final 


consonant of a root. 
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class reduplicate the first syllable of the root instead of the 
ka of the particle, e. g. present active nagkasisiya from mag- 
kastya ‘come to terms.’ 

In the magin(g) and magkan classes, according to the regular 
rule, the final consonant of the particle is not repeated in the 
reduplication; in the magkan class the root is always partially 
reduplicated in all tense stems, e. g. present, nagigin(g)bandl 
‘become righteous,’ nagkakanluliha ‘weep uncontrollably.’ 

In the magkapa and magpati classes, the syllable pa is always 
the one that is repeated in the reduplication, e. g. present, nagka- 
papangist ‘show the teeth,’ nagpapatiluhdd ‘fall on knees.’ 

Verbs of group IIIa in which the particle retains its form 
man, e. g. manlibak ‘scoff,’ or in which it is assimilated to mang 
before roots beginning in h or y, e. g. manghili ‘live by rapine,’ 
mangyari ‘be able,’ follow the model of maglaré. In most verbs 
of this class, however, the combination of » with the initial of 
the root gives rise to a series of phonetic changes, nb, np becom- 
ing m; ns, nt and sometimes nd becoming n; nk and sometimes 
nh becoming ng; mn before initial vowel becoming ng. These 
changes are to be explained as follows :-— 

nb, np > mb, mp > mm > m 
ns, nt, nd > an > n 
nk, nh > ngk,ngh > ngng > ng 


In the ease of an initial vowel, » is changed to ng probably on 
account of the glottal catch which preceded the vowel, viz. 
n+’>ng+’ > ngng > ng. In the first, third, and Jast 
of these processes we have first partial assimilation of the 
n to the following consonant, then complete assimilation of the 
initial consonant of the root to this sound resulting from n, then 
simplification of the double consonant thus formed. In the sec- 
ond of these processes the juxtaposed consonants are already 
related as the other groups are after the first assimilation has 
taken place, so only the last two changes are necessary. The 
syllable which is reduplicated in present and future is the one 
beginning with the m, n or ng resulting from this series of 
changes, otherwise they follow the model of maglaré, e. g.:— 


root bigdy ‘give’ sumpé ‘curse’ ktha ‘take’ isd@ ‘fish’ 
act. mod. mamigdy manumpa mangtha mangisda 
act. pres. namimigdy nanunumpa nangungtha nangingisda 


ete. ete. ete. ete. 
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In verbs of the manhi class the initial consonant is modified 
as in the man class, just as if the particle were manhin, e. g.:— 


manhimdlay (< pdlay ‘rice’) ‘glean’ 
manhininga (< tinga ) ‘clean the teeth’ 
manhingokéd (< koké ) ‘eut the nails’ 


These verbs follow the model of magsialis except in the in and 
an passives when hi is employed as special passive particle 
(panhi is employed in all three passives, hi only in wm and an 
passives). In these cases hi is repeated in present and future 
just as if it were preceded by pan, e. g. future hihimaldyin, 
present hinthimaldyan. 

In group IVa only the an passive is made; when the special 
passive particle is ma it follows the model of masuldtan; when 
it is maka it follows masuldtan except that in future and present 
ka of maka is reduplicated, e. g. present nakakalimétan; when 
it is ka it follows the model of paglaréan. 

In group IVb the first syllable of the root is regularly 
repeated in future and present as in makakiha; in some dis- 
tricts, however, the ka of maka is reduplicated instead. Verbs 
with maka causative have only an 7 passive made with special 
particle ka, which follows the model of ipaglaré. Verbs with 
maka potential follow the model given under IVb. 

In group Va the model is that under Va. The sylla- 
ble that is regularly reduplicated in future and present 
is the first syllable of the root as in the mag class; in 
verbs of motion, however, like parito ‘come here’ the pa 
may also be reduplicated. In group Vb in the active, and 
in the passive with special passive particle pagpa, the verbs 
follow the model of magsialis; when the passive has the special 
particle pa, it follows like group Va the model of maglaré. In 
group Vc, as in groups IIh and 7, the verbs follow in the active, 
and in the passive with special passive particle pagpaka, the 
model of magsialis, except that pa is always the syllable repeated 
in future and present; in passives with special particle paka 
the model of maglaré is followed, e. g. present pinakatatanddan 
‘pay attention to.’ 


Secondary and Tertiary Derivation 
The verbal particles of two or more classes are often combined 
in the same verb. The secondary or tertiary particle is regu- 
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larly prefixed to the passive theme of the primary or secondary 
verb, which is treated just as the root is in primary derivation, 
e. g. magsi-pagdral ‘study (of many),’ magst-paki-paglaré ‘play 
together (of many).’ 

The active stem is used as a basis for secondary derivation in 
some verbs of group I, which have no special passive theme, and 
occasionally when maka potential is combined with maka causa- 
tive, e. g. magsumakit (root sakit) ‘exert oneself,’ maka-maka- 
ginhawa ‘be able to cause alleviation.’ 

The active modal of these secondary and tertiary verbs is 
identical with the active stem; the preterite is made according 
to the rule for the particle that stands first. In future and pres- 
ent, when this particle is one that is reduplicated in pri- 
mary derivation, it is reduplicated here, tho sometimes the form 
has in addition the reduplication of the primary verb; other- 
wise the reduplication is regularly in the primary verbal stem 
according to the rule for the primary particle. In those verbs 
made on the basis of the active stem of group I, however, the 
stem is treated just like a simple root. In applying the essen- 
tial passive particles, the whole secondary verbal stem is treated 
like a verbal stem with only one particle, e. g.:— 


pres. act. nakikipaglaré from maki-pag-lar6é ‘play with.’ 
i ‘¢ — nagsisiparoroén ‘¢ magsi-pa-ro6n ‘go there (of many).’ 
i ‘¢ — nakapagaaéral ‘¢ maka-pag-dral ‘be able to learn.’ 


wie ‘¢ nakapagpapapanhik ‘* maka-pagpa-panhik ‘be able to 


make come up.’ 


$6 é¢ nagsusumakit ‘¢ mag-s-um-akit ‘exert oneself.’ 
pres. pass. pinakikipaglaréan ‘¢ maki-pag-laré ‘play with.’ 
é6 ‘<¢ ipinagkakasumunéd ‘* magka-s-um-unéd ‘follow.’ 
- ‘¢ — ipinagpapahindi ‘¢ mag-pa-hindi ‘say no often.’ 


Verbs with fully2® Reduplicated Roots 


The fully reduplicated root is often used as the basis for verbal 
derivation in the various classes, the reduplicated root being 
regularly treated just like the simple root. The » of the par- 
ticle man, however, apparently remains unchanged before the 
initial of the root, the operation of the regular phonetic law being 
prevented by the analogical influence of the initial which appears 
in the second part of the reduplicated root. Moreover, when the 
form of the verb made from the simple root consists of only 


*b Cf. note 2a, above. 
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two syllables, as in certain irregular actives of verbs of the um 
class, and in syncopated passives, the whole verbal form is 
repeated to make the fully reduplicated form. The reduplicated 
forms have sometimes an emphatic, sometimes a diminutive 
meaning, sometimes either, according as they are pronounced 
with more or less emphasis, e. g:— 


pres. s-um-u-sulatsilat ‘writes a little.’ 

pret. nagka-sirasira ‘was destroyed completely.’ 

pres. pass. d-in-adaladald ‘is carried a little.’ 

mod. man-begyobagyé ‘be something like a hurricane.’ 
sta muli-mili (< wi) ‘keep repeating.’ 

$6 dalhin-dalhin (< dald) ‘be earried a little.’ 


Verbal Nouns and Adjectives 

Any verbal form of the various classes may be used without 
change as a participle and take all the constructions of noun or 
adjective, e. g.:— 
ang nagbibili ay hindi dapat magddya sa bumibili ‘the seller should 

not deceive the buyer.’ 

ang tdwo-ng iniibig nang Dids ‘the man beloved by God.’ 
ang mangé isustilat ‘the things to be written.’ 


From the active future, and sometimes from the active pres- 
ent stem of all the verbal classes except the wm class, are 
formed frequentatives or nouns of occupation, e. g. magbabaké, 
nagbabakd, ‘warrior’; manandhi (tahi) ‘tailor’; makahihiya 
‘causing shame, shameful.’ 

From the passive future or modal stem of the maka causative 
class are made frequentative adjectives like those which end in 
English in ‘-able, -ible,’ e. g. makakdin, makdin, ‘eatable’ 
magagawd, magawa, ‘feasible.’ 

All the verbal classes make abstract nouns of action. In 
group I they are made by prefixing pag to the root, e. g. pag- 
silat ‘act of writing’ from s-um-ilat; in group IV, by prefixing 
pag to the passive stem with special passive particle ka, e. g. 
pag-kalumbdy ‘condition of being sad’ from ma-lumbdy ‘be 
sad,’ pag-katdkot ‘act of causing fear’ from maka-takot ‘cause 
to fear,’ pag-kalakad ‘condition of being able to go’ from maka- 
lakad ‘be able to go’; in group Va, by prefixing pag to the 
passive stem with special passive particle pa, e. g. pag-padlam 
‘act of asking permission’ from pa-ilam ‘ask permission.’ 

All the other verbal classes (groups IT, III and Vb, c) make 
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these nouns from the passive stem with partial reduplication 
as in future and present, or stated empirically, by changing the 
initial m or » of the active future or present respectively to 
p; in the magka class, the reduplicated syllable is always ka, 
even when it is not the reduplicated syllable in the verb, e. g.:— 


II a—pagadral ‘act of learning’ from mag-dral ‘learn.’ 
d—pagkakasdla ‘act of sinning’ from magka-sdla ‘sin.’ 


—pagigin(g)bandl ‘act of becoming virtuous’ from magin(g)- 
pag { g Ging, 


banal ‘become virtuous.’ 


III a—pandidiri ‘act of becoming nauseated’ from man-diri ‘become 


nauseated. ’ 
pamimilt ‘act of buying much’ from mamili(bili) ‘buy much.’ 


V b—pagpapagawa ‘act of causing to make’ from magpa-gawd ‘cause 


to make.’ 


The particle pag which is used to form the verbal nouns of 
groups I, IV, and Va, is probably derived from the mag class. 
It is to be noted that the verbal nouns of these classes lack the 
reduplication which is usually a characteristic of the formation. 


The passive stems of a number of verbs are used without 
change as nouns, e. g. paki-ndbang ‘advantage,’ pa-dlam ‘per- 
mission,’ pangdlan (pan-ngdlan) ‘name.’ 


Irregularities and Peculiarities 
In general 

Certain roots and passive stems may be used without change 
as active imperatives, e. g. lakad ‘go,’ kuha ‘take,’ pegdral 
‘study,’ pakilaré ‘play together.’ 

Besides the regular modal forms, each of the three passives 
possesses a special impersonal imperative form used without 
expressed agent. In the in passive the root is employed in its 
original form without suffix in; in the 7 passive, suffixed an is 
used instead of prefixed 71; in the an passive a suffix 7 is used 
instead of suffixed an, the root usually standing in its original 
form without syncopation. These imperatives are made prin- 
cipally from roots, but also occasionally from passive stems, 
e. g. dbut for abitin ‘get’; higit for higtin ‘stretch out’; tapdénan 
for itdpon ‘throw’; bukast for buksdn ‘open’; pd-buksi for 
pd-buksdn ‘open still more quickly.’ 

The forms of the passive verbs made with the suffixes in and 
an present many irregularities. Roots ending in a simple vowel” 


*e That is, a vowel without following glottal catch. 
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insert h before the suffixes, e. g. sabi-h-in, sabi-h-an from sdbi 
‘say.’ Many roots syneopate the vowel of the final syllable 
before the suffixes, e. g. sakt-in, sakt-dn from sakit ‘sick.’ Others 
suffer metathesis as well as syncope, e. g. apt-in, apt-in from 
dtip ‘thatch’; others, loss of intervocalic h as well as syncope, 
e. g. bis-in, bis-an, from bihis ‘change clothes.’ About ten pre- 
sent sporadic irregularities. The uncontracted form of these 
passives is sometimes used, especially when the root has a verbal 
particle prefixed, e. g. pagka-sakitan ‘labor incessantly’ from 
saktt (syn. sakt-dn). 

The 7 passive denoting cause may be made in any class by 
ika instead of 2, that is, instead of the simple root, the passive 
stem of the maka causative class is used as the basis of the 
passive formation. 

Special emphatic or frequentative forms are made in many 
classes by reduplicating an additional syllable of the root in all 
tense forms, by shifting the accent from penult to ultima, or 
by both means combined; the simple verbs corresponding to 
mag verbs of this type are of the wm, not of the mag class: e. g. 
mod. magbibili ‘buy much? (bumilt ‘buy’), pres. nagbibibili 
‘buys much’; mod. magardl ‘teach much’ (uméral ‘teach’) ; 
mod. magkakagotom ‘prevail’ (of famine) from gétom ‘hunger’. 
Sometimes this reduplication is taken by forms made from fully 
reduplicated roots, e. g. magkasisirasira ‘be utterly destroyed.’ 


Um-Class 


In preterite and present the simple particle wm may be used 
instead of ungm, the preterite thus being identical with the 
modal, e. g. sumilat, sumusilat. The present may also be 
formed by prefixing na to the root, e. g. na-silat. 

In roots with 7 in the first syllable, the w of the particle wm 
may be assimilated to 2, giving im, e. g. l-im-inaw from linaw 
‘clear’; im-inim from inim ‘drink.’ 

The 7 passive of roots with initial h, l, and w, tho sometimes 
made according to the rule for roots with initial consonant, 
regularly follows the norm of the 7 passive of roots with initial 
vowel; roots beginning with other consonants have sometimes 
the same formation, e. g.:— 


root hélog ‘fall’ pdsok ‘enter’ 
pret. ini-hélog, ina-hdlog ini-pdsok, ina-pdsok 
pres. ini-hohdlog, ina-hohdlog ini-papdsok, ina-papdsok 
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Some roots beginning with vowels or with / or y, take the 
prefix ni in preterite and present of the i and an passives 
instead of the prefix-infix in, e. g. pret. ni-undhan (una ‘first’) 
‘was preceded by’; ni-ydkap ‘was embraced’; pres. ni-loléto 
‘is cooked.’ 

Dissyllabie roots beginning with the labials 6 or p, besides 
having the regular active forms, may change b or p to m for 
the modal, to » for the preterite, and reduplicate the first syllable 
of the preterite for the present. A small group of roots with 
other initials, both consonant and vocalic, may also take this for- 
mation in addition to the regular one, in the case of vocalic initial 
the m and n being prefixed. The future of these verbs is always 


regular, e. g.:— 


root bdsa ‘read’ toksé ‘tempt’ alis ‘go’ 
mod. mdsa moksoé malis 
pret. ndsa nokso nalis 
pres. nandsa nonokso nanalis 


A large number of polysyllabie roots beginning with pa, which 
are in most cases simply passive stems of the different verbal 
classes,** form their active tense stems by changing p to m in 
modal and future, to n in preterite and present, and redupli- 
cating the second syllable of the root in future and present; in 
the passive these roots are treated like dissyllabic roots except 
that in future and present the second syllable, and not the first, is 
reduplicated; the verbal noun of action is made from the pres- 
ent or future according to the usual rule, e. g. :— 


root pakindbang 

mod. makindbang pakinabdangan 
fut. makikindbang pakikinabdngan 
pret. nakindbang pinakinabdngan 
pres. nakikindbang pinakikinabdangan 
vb. noun pakikindbang 


Certain of these polysyllabie roots with initial p follow the 
model of dissyllabic roots like basa above. 


Other Classes 


Some fully reduplicated roots combined with mag and the sub- 
cidiary particle an (cf. below) may take the infix im in the 

*d Cf. W. G. Seiple, Polysyllabic roots with initial P in Tagalog, JAOS. 
25 (1904), p. 287-301. 
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first syllable of the root with a distributive meaning, e. g. mag- 
h-in-anaphanap-dn ‘to seek each his own.’ 

Certain verbs of the maki class modify the initial of the root 
in the same way as verbs of the manhi class, just as if the par- 
ticle were makin, e. g. makimalita (balita) ‘ask for news,’ 
makinoso (séso) ‘ask to be suckled.’ 

Verbs of the ma class, especially those that denote destruction, 
are used in the root form to indicate a present state, usually 
one in which the action indicated by the root has reached its 
completion, e. g. patdy ‘is dead,’ from ma-patdy, sird ‘is 
destroyed’ from ma-sira. 

The combination of the quasi-verb na ‘is’ and its following 
oblique case is sometimes treated as if it were an active verb 
of the ma class, and a present and future are made on this 
basis, e. g. pres. naririto from narito ‘is here,’ fut. masasadn 
from nasadn ‘where is.’ 

The an passive of dlam ‘know’ in the maka potential class 
has, besides the regular preterite and present of the an passive, 
the forms pret. naldman, pres. nalaldman. 

The passive stem of many verbs of the magpa class may be 
used as a sort of verbal noun to indicate a thing ordered to be 
done, or a thing given as something, e. g. padald ‘thing ordered 
to be brought.’ parisa ‘thing given as punishment, penance.’ 

The passive stem of verbs of this class denoting to put in a 
certain position, are used as adverbs indicating the manner or 
position in which anything is done, e. g. paupdé ‘seated,’ palu- 
héd ‘kneeling.’ 


VERBS MADE WITH SUBSIDIARY PARTICLES 
With Primary Particles 

The primary subsidiary particles are ka; kapag, kapagka, 
pagka, pag; ka-an; paka; pd. 

Ka is used as a prefix as follows :— 

a) with partially reduplicated roots to form emphatic active imperatives, 
e. g. kalaldkad ‘go quickly.’ 

b) with partially reduplicated roots or passive verbal stems reduplicated 
as in future and present, in the sense of ‘have just,’ e. g. kararating 
(dating) ‘have just arrived,’ kapangangdral (pangdral) ‘have just 
preached. ’ 

c) with fully reduplicated roots or passive stems to which it imparts 
the idea of ‘as soon as’; the passive stems may be reduplicated as if 
they were simple roots, or the reduplication may begin with the same syllable 


27 JAOS 36 
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as in the reduplicated forms of the same verb, e. g. katakbotakbé ‘as soon 
as—began to run’; kapangupangisap or kapangusapngiisap ‘as soon as— 


began to speak.’ 


Kapag, kapagka, pagka, pag are used as prefixes to roots and 
passive stems in a sense very similar to that of ka with fully 
reduplicated roots; kapag is also prefixed to nouns in the sense 
of ‘being, inasmuch as is,’ e. g. kapagalis ‘as soon as—went’ ; 
kapagkasdbi ‘as soon as—had said’; kapagpdre ‘inasmuch as 
he is a priest.’ 

The combined prefix and suffix ka—an is used as follows :— 

a) with roots in the sense of ‘to be about to,’ e. ¢. kamatdyan ‘being 
about to die.’ 

b) with roots indicating the reason why, e. g. katakdétan ‘because of 
fear.’ 

c) with roots and passive verbal stems to denote that the action indi- 
eated falls to the lot of the agent, e. g. katandran ‘turn to be shepherd,’ 


kapagmisahdn ‘turn to say mass.’ 


Paka is prefixed to any word in the sense of ‘to be like, fill the 
place of.’ These compound words are treated as passive stems, 
and are used in the in passive, ordinarily in the preterite with 
the meaning of a present, sometimes in the imperative, e. g. 
pinaka-tindpay ‘takes the place of bread,’ paka-pildk-in ‘take 
instead of silver.’ 

The prefix pd pronounced with separate accent forms emphatic 
imperatives indicating io perform with greater energy than 
before; pd is treated like a special passive particle, making 
passive imperatives according to rule, and also impersonal imper- 
atives like those on p. 406, e. g. pd-hampas-in ‘be beaten still more 
severely’; t-pd-tdas ‘raise still more’; pd-bigydn ‘be presented 
with still more’; pd-buksi ‘open still more quickly.’ 


With Secondary Particles 

The chief secondary subsidiary particles are nga, -an, and 
ga. The particle nga is inserted after the first vowel of the 
active verbal forms beginning with mag, ma or their derived 
forms nag, na, to indicate plurality of agents. The principal 
verbal classes that take this particle are the mag, magsi, magka, 
magpati, and ma classes, e. g. na-nga-gtatdngis ‘are weeping’ 
from magtangis, na-nga-mamatdy ‘are dying’ from mamatdy. 
The particle an is suffixed to the active forms of certain of 
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the verbal classes, the most important of which are the mag, 
magka, maki, and manhi classes. It usually imparts a reciprocal 
meaning, or emphasizes that meaning when the verb is already 
reciprocal; with intransitive verbs it indicates to perform the 
action in competition with others; certain transitive verbs double 
the suffix to indicate competition, e. g. magtuléng-an ‘help one 
another,’ makitanim-an ‘hate one another,’ magtakbé-han 
‘run in competition with others,’ magtolak-dnan ‘push one 
another to see which will push the hardest.’ 

The particle ga is prefixed to a verbal form in the sense of 
to feign to be or do what the root indicates, e. g. ga-nagbibili 
‘he feigns to be selling,’ ga-bungmibili ‘he feigns to be buying.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS 
Verbs with Tense Particles 
Use of Active and Passive 
The use of the active and passive is not optional as in English. 
In any given sentence the voice of the verb depends upon the 
relative importance of the various elements, the most important 
or most emphatic idea being made the subject of the sentence. 
If this is the agent of the action expressed by the verb, the active 
voice is used; if it is any other element of the sentence, then 
one of the three passives is employed. In general the in passive 
is used when the object of an action towards the agent (e. g. 
to take) is made the subject; the 2 passive when the subject is 
the object of an action away from the agent (e. g. to give), or 
the instrument or cause of the action; the an passive, when a 
place or anything regarded as place stands as subject.2 A 
definite object is usually more emphatic than the agent of the 
action, hence the passive is regularly employed when the object 
is definite. Passive constructions are far more frequent than 
active, in fact they may be said to be the rule, and active con- 
structions the exception. 


Active Verbs 


The subject may stand either before or after the verb. In 
the first case the two are joined by the particle ay (’y after a 
vowel); in the second the two are simply juxtaposed. The 

*Cf. my article Expression of Case by the Verb in Tagalog, JAOS. 26 
(1906), p. 183-189. 
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object of the verb may stand in the genitive or oblique case‘; 
generally speaking the genitive corresponds to the direct object 
in English, the oblique, to the indirect. The genitive and oblique 
objects regularly stand after the verb and its subject, e. g.:— 


aké’y sungmusilat ‘ — ; 
stall. Mice J ‘ nang libro ‘I am writing a book. 
sungmusiilataké j : 


ikaw ay gumilang ) . 


f a manga matatandd ‘respect the aged.’ 
gumilang ka i g I - 


In some idioms the object stands directly after the verb with- 
out case sign; or the two are connected by the ligature, espe- 
cially when the verb ends in a vowel, e. g. magbalik loob sa Dids 
‘turn (your) heart to God’; kumiuha-ng hdtol ‘take counsel.’ 


Passive Verbs 

The subject of the passive verbs has the same construction as 
that of the active verbs. The agent of the passive may stand 
before or after the verb: after the verb a noun agent takes the 
genitive, and a pronominal agent the postpositive form of the 
genitive; before the verb, a noun agent stands in the oblique, 
a pronominal agent in the prepositive genitive, both taking the 
ligature before the verb. A passive verb may also be accom- 
panied by one or more indirect objects which correspond to 
English prepositional phrases. When the indirect object of the 
i and an passives corresponds to the direct object of the active in 
English, it stands in the genitive; ‘with’ (of means and instru- 
ment) and ‘with respect to’ are expressed by the genitive; ‘to,’ 
‘for,’ ‘in,’ ‘from,’ by the oblique. A pronominal agent stands 
next to the verb, and can be separated from it only by certain 
adverbs: the order of nominal genitive agent, indirect objects, 
and the subject when it follows the verb is not fixed, but in gen- 
eral pronouns precede nouns, e. g.:— 


*There are three cases in Tagalog, nominative, genitive, and oblique. 
The case of nouns is ordinarily indicated by the forms of the articles or 
demonstratives—viz. article with common nouns, ang, nang, sa; article 
with personal names si, ni, kay; demonstratives, nom. with initial i- or y-, 
gen. with n-, oblique with d-, e. g., ité, nité, dité. The personal pronouns 
have special forms. Cf. in my article Contributions to comparative Philip- 
pine grammar, JAOS. 27 (1906), the section on ‘Pronouns derived from 
particles,’ p. 337-396, esp. p. 386 ff. 
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ang libro’y bindsa ko 

bindsa ko ang libro ‘I read the book’ 

ang libro’y dking bindsa | (the book was read by me). 

dking bindsa ang libro [ 

si Maria ay initbig ni Luis ‘Luis loves Maria.’ 

it6’y kay Pedro-ng ginawd ‘Pedro made this.’ 

ang libro’y handpin mo nang tlaw ‘look for the book with the light (let 
the book be sought by you with the light).’ 

ipanhik mo sa bdhay ité-ng mangd sdging ‘bring these bananas up into 
the house.’ 

panhikan mo aké niydng mangd sdging ‘bring those bananas up to me 
(let me be brought to by you with these bananas).’ 

ibili mo ang bata nang kdnin ‘buy the boy some food.’ 

ipagbilt mo sa dmin iydng mangdé manik ‘sell us these chickens.’ 

binigyadn siyd nang bulaklék nang kapatid mo ‘your brother gave him 
some flowers.’ 

ilabds mo ang dking salawdl sa kabdén ‘take my trousers out of the chest.’ 

ang silat ay hindnap niyd nité-ng tlaw sa silid ‘he looked for the letter 
in the room with this light.’ 


An indirect object that would ordinarily stand in the genitive 
is sometimes simply joined to the preceding verb by the ligature, 
e. g.:— 
ikaw ay binigydng panahén (= nang panahén) ‘you were given time.’ 
aké’y itindwag na kompisién (= nang kompisién) ‘a priest was called to 

confess me (I was the cause of calling for confession).’ 


Verbs with Primary Subsidiary Particles 

With the exception of the emphatic imperatives with ka, which 
have the construction of active verbs, and the imperatives with 
pad which sometimes have the active construction, all the verbal 
forms with primary subsidiary particles have the construction 
of passive verbs; forms with prefixed ka, kapag, kapagka, pagka, 
pag, usually stand at the beginning of the sentence, e. g. kara- 
rating ko pa ‘IT have just arrived’; kapagalis nang dking ama’y 
aké’y ungmalis din ‘as soon as my father departed, I went also’ ; 
kaalisan ko na ‘I am about to go’; kayé po’y pinakamagilang 
namin ‘you, sir, are like a father to us’; pd-hampasin mo siyd 
‘beat him still more severely.’ 
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CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to give a 
brief outline of all the principal features of the Tagalog verb 
in as clear and concise a form as possible. No attempt has been 
made to be exhaustive, no lists of irregular forms and no long 
discussion of the various uses of the different verbal forms being 
given. It is believed, however, that the information here made 
available will enable any student of Tagalog to understand the 
make-up and construction of practically any Tagalog verbal form 
much better than is at present possible on the basis of any of 
the grammars so far published. A similar brief comparative 
study of the verbal systems of all the principal Philippine lan- 
guages is much to be desired, and such a study I hope to have 
time to prepare in the near future. 
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BRIEF NOTES 
Old Babylonian Linen Weaving 


Messayeh from Bagdad sold me a small so-called contract 
tablet. It is 1 3/16 inches high, 1 inch broad and 9/16 inch 
thick. It consists of light reddish incompletely burned clay and 
was excavated at Warka. The character of writing belongs to 
the time of the Ur Dynasty. 

The obverse bears five lines. Four lines read: 6,ammere, 3 
bule, 1 uniku, 1 shipatu. The fifth line is the date: 18th of 
Duzum. The reverse bears 6 lines incrusted with nitre (Calcium 
nitrate). The tablet is well preserved and on the edges shows 
the thumb and finger prints of the gyri impressions of the 
old Babylonian dupsarru in such good condition that a modern 
detective bureau could easily identify the personality. 

The occasional impressions of the obverse are most interesting. 
During the time that the reverse was written, the wet clay must 
have rested on a wet cloth, especially when one considers the hot 
weather of the above midsummer date. This cloth left well 
preserved impressions between the mentioned figures and the 
counted things. It is seen that this cloth was somewhat pulled 
down on the left side curving the lower ‘picks’ downward. I 
showed the tablet to the German Artistic Weaving Company of 
New York (A. C. Kluge). They were easily able to determine 
the character of this cloth. The construction of cloth is Taffeta 
binding. The probable material was Linen; it was surely neither 
woolen nor cotton. The Warp or Number of ends (threads) per 
inch was 68; number of picks per inch was 50. 

The contract tablet is of about 2500 to 2200 B. C. The 
analysis of the reverse may give the exact year. The tablet shows 
that the cloth used was really woven and not braided, as Mrs. 
Schnirer showed some decades ago for the Egyptian cloth. It is 
an evidence that the old Babylonians of the third millenium B. C. 
knew and used the technique of weaving linen. 


FELIx vON OFFELE. 
New York. 
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Assyrian ‘kalmat,’ Arabic ‘kaemlet’ 


Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, part 14 publishes 
on Plate 1 and 2 the original text of K 7la of the Kouyunjik 
Collection. The obverse contains a systematic enumeration of 
vertebrate animals in Sumerian and Akkadian languages, and 
the reverse principally insects. The subdivision is evidently 
the old arrangement by 2, 4, 8 &c. classes and subclasses which 
can be traced from the oldest Egyptian time down into the 
8 zoological classes of Linné. The fourth principal subdivision 
of the insects of K 7la are the parasites. Two short intro- 
ductory arrangements of eight lines explain the Sumerian 
pronunciation of different common caterpillars and parasites. 
More than 23 lines follow explaining parasitic insects as far as 
the old Babylonians were able to come to a correct zoological 
classification. And they were abler in this than the classic 
Greeks. The ideogram for ‘parasite’ is phonetically explained 
as kal-ma-tu(m). This kalmatu is evidently the same as Arabian 
kaemlet meaning the louse. In the Arabian language the root 
forms different words meaning parasite, louse, tick, ant, scolo- 
pendra, curcullio &c. and also parvenu (usurer?). The root 
includes as verb the idea of becoming swollen or fat. It includes 
the idea of thistle as the lexicographs tell. It seems to me that 
burdock, thistle and Bidens as very closely connected genera of 
the Composita are confounded and must be included. Their 
fruits or seeds stick to the fur and clothes as the tick to the 
skin. Echeneis Remora and Echeneis Naucrates are species of 
kaemlet for the Arabian language. They are fishes of one foot 
and six feet length respectively. They have a sucking disk on 
the head; this can be attached to larger fishes or ships like a 
tick. The original idea of the root in this case cannot be the 
general small parasite. It is only the idea of adherence. The 
original idea of the root of kalmatu and kaemlet is the adherent 
tick. Kamal originally meant to be like a tick or to 
have ticks. This leads to the comparative idea for plants 
and plant seeds which adhere for seed propagation like 
ticks to the hair of animals and it leads again to the idea of a 
parasitic or other engrossment like ticks. This primary idea of 
the Babylonian-Arabian root must be kept in mind for the explan- 
ation of the kalmatu-chapter of K 71a. 

FELIX VON OEFELE. 
New York. 
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Askari, ‘soldier,’ and Lasear, ‘ sailor” 


In my paper on Adar and Elul (ZDMG. 64. 714; ef. JBL. 
32. 274) I pointed out that Assyr. aSagu (= wasagu) appeared 
in Arabie as ‘dusaj, ‘brier.’” My etymology has been adopted 
in AkF. 55 (see also MVAG. 18. 2, p. 41, below). Heb. hissig, 
‘to reach’ (lit. ‘to make connection’; ef. Arab. udcala, ‘to con- 
nect’ and ‘to arrive’) must be derived from the same stem (see 
Gesenius-Buhl,** 525°; ef. ibid. p. xiv, ad p. 58). In Ethiopic 
we have nasdga, ‘to bar, bolt’; this may be added to the list 
in NBSS. 200. 

The initial ‘Ain instead of Aleph in Arab. ‘dusaj (for ’dusaj) 
is not exceptional. Similarly we have ‘dtjal for ’dtjal, ‘big- 
bellied’ (Lat. ventriosus) from tdajila (ef. my paper on Heb. 
Segal = Arab. tajla’ in JBL., volume 35). Hess (ZAT. 35. 
129) states that the gecko is called in Aden ‘dlzaq = ’dlzaq, 
‘adhesive,’ from /dziqga, ‘to adhere’ (cf. my paper on Arab. samm, 
‘poison’ = Sumer. Sem, dpwya, in BA. 10. 2). For this ‘Ain 
instead of Aleph in the form ’af‘al Hess refers to VG. 372. B. 
The initial ‘Ain in Arab. ‘ucfir (VG. 374) = Assyr. icctru 
(for igpiru; BAL. 94) = Heb. cippér must be explained 
in the same way; the stem is capar, ‘to pipe, cheep, whistle’ 
(see my note on Assyr. lam iectri cabdri, ‘before the birds 
cheep,’ in AJSL. 32. 144; contrast ZDMG. 68. 374). Arab. 
‘ucfir is a form like ‘utkil — ‘itkal — itkal = Heb. eskél; 
contrast Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 226. Arab. ‘dusaj means 
originally ‘tangled,’ Heb. sir sabik (see my Book of Micah, 
74; ef. JBL. 34. 186). The genuine Arabic form would be 
dusaj with § (ef. wasij). 

Arab. ‘dskar, ‘army, camp,’ which is generally derived from 
the Persian laskar,? may be the form ’af‘al of the stem of Heb. 
Sakar, ‘reward, wages.’ Arab. sékara means not only ‘to thank,’ 
but also ‘to reward’ (said of God; ef. Ezek. 29. 19; Ps. 127. 
3; Gen. 30. 18). In addition to Sdkara, with s, we find also 
sdkara, with s, e. g. in sdkarah, ‘hired laborer,’ and sakdrah, 
‘land plowed for hire’ (GB**. 786°). Even in OT. this stem is 
spelled with s in Ezra 4. 5. Ethiop. sékir means ‘hired.’ In 





For the abbreviations see vol. 34 of this JOURNAL, p. 425, n. 6; ef. 
AJSL. 32. 64. 
* Cf. Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum, vol. 2, pp. 1088 and 5718. 
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Assyrian this stem appears in the transposed form Sardéku, ‘to 
reward, endow, bestow, grant,’ which Del. HWB. 691 gives as 
Saraqu, although it is generally spelled with k ; the spelling saraqu 
(in ASKT. 109. 36) may be due to the w-vowel ; ef. isqur = izkur 
(JBL. 19. 68, n. 40). Moreover, Sardqu may be synonymous 
with naséxu, ‘to pull out, carry off,’ in the following line, so 
that sardqu would be the infinitive of isriq, ‘he stole,’ not of 
isruk, ‘he granted,’ ef. Arab. sdraqga, idsraqu, ‘to steal’; Syr. 
sarriq, ‘to empty, deprive, spoil, strip,’ which is a causative 
stem derived from Assyr. rdqu, iriqu, ‘to be empty’ (Heb. 
heriq, Arab. ardqa or hardqa). For Sumer. gar, ‘to make,’ in 
the sense of ‘to endow’ ef. our ‘to make over’ and German 
vermachen, and for gar = Sardqu, ‘to steal,’ ef. our phrase ‘to 
make away with’ — ‘to carry off’ (contrast SGI. 80). 

Our ‘soldier’ is etymologically identical with German Sold- 
ner, ‘mercenary’; ef. Heb. sékirim, ‘hired men’ = ‘mercenaries, 
soldiers,’ Jer. 46. 21 (see also 2 Chr. 25. 6). German Sold 
(which is derived from Lat. solidus; ef. French sou, Ital. soldo) 
is the pay for military service. The official German term for 
Sold is now Léhnung. On the east coast of Africa askari is the 
name of a native soldier (in Swahili: asikdri). The term lascar 
is used now especially of East-Indian sailors, but formerly it 
denoted in the East Indies a native tent-pitcher, camp-follower, 
sutler, regimental servant, also an artillery man of an inferior 
class (EB.* 16. 232°). The Turks call the minister of war 





seraskier ( ) which is a compound of Pers. sar, ‘head,’ 
and Arab. ‘dskar, ‘army.’ Sirdar (Pers. sardér, a compound 
of sar, ‘head,’ and ddr, ‘holding’) is the official title of the 
British commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army. ; 
Paut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Well and Field = Wife 
In my Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910), p. 27 I have pointed 
out that in modern Palestinian songs a maiden is often called 
a ‘well’ or a ‘fountain.’ Ecclesiastes’ admonition ‘Remember 
thy well in thy youth’ (Eccl. 12. 1) means ‘Do not neglect 
thy lawful spouse’; have ‘sons of youth,’ not ‘sons of old age’ 
(Ps. 127. 4; Gen. 37. 3). The first lines of the two triplets in 
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Prov. 5. 15-20, ‘Drink water from thine own cistern and the 
flow from thine own well!’ and ‘Let thy fountain be unpolluted, 
enjoy the wife of thy youth!’ must be interpreted in the same 
way. For barik, ‘blessed’ (see my Biblische Liebeslieder, 88) in 
Prov. 5. 18 we must read bariir, ‘pure’; ef. n. 78 to my paper 
on Micah’s Capucinade (JBL. 29. 105) and the quotation from 
Gerhard Hauptmann’s Elga in my note on Heb. Segal, ‘queen’ = 
Arab. tajla’ (JBL. vol. 35). 

In Mic. p. 62, n. 9 (ef. ZDMG. 65. 562; also Biblische Liebes- 
lieder, 96, n. 3; 126, ad 97. 5) I have called attention to the 
phrase in the Amarna Tablets, ‘My field is like a woman with- 
out a husband, because it is untilled.’- Greek xépoos, ‘untilled 
land,’ means also ‘unmarried, childless’; ef. Eurip. Phen. 18: 
pH omeipe téxvwv ddoxa and Soph. Hd. Tyr. 1209: was of’ ai 
matpwa o aAroKkes pepe, TaAras, aty’ edvvacOnoav és tooovde; (JBL. 34. 
74). : 
A striking illustration of this usage, which survives in our 
‘seed’ = ‘progeny,’ is found in the Syriac version of the tale of 
Sindban (Syntipas) and The Seven Wise Masters (cf. Rédiger, 
Chrest. Syr’ 91; EB.™ 26. 295; 24. 715") which was edited 
by Bethgen in 1878: In the story related by the first vizir (p. 
14 of Bethgen’s translation, p. 4 of his edition of the Syriac 
text) we read that once upon a time there was a king who saw 
a beautiful woman and fell in love with her. He sent her hus- 
band away and went to her; but she gave him a book to read, 
which denounced adultery; so the king left her, but he acci- 
dentally dropped his ring. When the husband returned he saw 
the royal ring under the couch and refrained from approaching 
his wife. She told her father that her husband had estranged 
himself from her. The father went to the king and said, I 
had a field which I gave to that man to till; he did so for some 
time, but now he has estranged himself from it': he does not till 
it, but forsakes it.1 Then the king said to the husband of 
the woman, What dost thou say? He answered, Certes, Sir, 
he gave me a field, and I did not neglect its' tillage to the best 
of my ability; but when I visited it* one day, I noticed there 
the tracks of a lion, and for fear of the lion I did not go there 


The Syriac text, uses the feminine pronoun, because dr‘d@ (= Assyr. 
ercitu, ‘earth, land’) is feminine. 
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again. The king replied, Certes, the lion was there, but did no 
harm. Go into your field and till it' well without fear (Zil ‘ol 
lé-’ar‘ a wé-félohéh taba’it wé-la tidhal; see p. 5, 1.3 of the Syriac 
text). 

In his review of Bethgen’s dissertation (ZDMG. 33. 523) 
Noldeke referred to a similar story related of Khusrau Parwéz 
(Biblische Liebeslieder, 120). One of the foremost Persian dig- 
nitaries (Nakhwergan) had a beautiful wife who became inti- 
mate with Khusrau (Chosroes). The husband, therefore, did not 
approach his wife. Thereupon the king said to him, I hear you 
have a spring with sweet water, but you do not drink therefrom. 
The husband answered,-O King, I hear that a lion goes to that 
spring; so I keep away from it for fear of the lion; ef. Noéldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Ley- 
den, 1879), p. 353, n. 2. 

PauL Haupt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


The Revolt in Arabia 


Professor Snouck Hurgronje has followed up his little book 
on The Holy War Made in Germany (Putnam’s, New York, 
1915) by an account of The Revolt in Arabia (Putnam’s 1917). 
The two volumes in a measure complement one another, the 
former dealing with the part taken by Germany in bringing 
about the Jihdd, the latter showing how as a counter move 
England backed the endeavor of the Sherif of Mecca to throw off 
his allegianee to the Sultan of Turkey. With that thorough 
knowledge of Mohammedan conditions which distinguishes all 
his writings, Professor Snouck Hurgronje has given a most inter- 
esting picture of the actual conditions existing in Arabia and 
the curious relationship in which for many centuries the Sherif 
of Mecca, nominally independent, has stood to the Caliphate as 
represented by the Sultan of Turkey. It is a strange instance 
of an imperium in imperio. What will happen to Arabia after 
the war is a subject on which it is perhaps idle to speculate, 
but in the meanwhile the two little volumes by the eminent Dutch 
scholar are indispensable to those who are interested in obtaining 
a glimpse of what is going on behind the scenes. 

Morris JAstTrow, JR. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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The John G. White Collection, Cleveland Public Library 


The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Oriental and 
Mediaeval Literature, and Archaeology, now owned by the Cleve- 
land Public Library, comprises 30,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
with additions at the rate of 2000 or 3000 annually, and is 
available for loan to those interested, whether residents of Cleve- 
land or not. The material is now in order, and a librarian in 
charge. 

The Oriental literature collection is one of the most extensive 
in the country, the Indie languages, Arabic, and Persian being 
particularly notable. Hebrew is not abundant, nor are there 
native editions of Chinese and Japanese texts; but in the major 
Semitic languages, in Western editions of Chinese and Japanese 
works, and in the other chief Asiatic tongues the amount of 
material is very large. Periodicals are an important feature. 

Much in other portions of the collection will also be of inter- 
est. Folk-lore is to be found here as strongly represented as 
almost anywhere in the country. Fables, proverbs, and gypsy 
lore are notable features, while there are several thousand bal- 
lads. For catalogues of manuscripts in European and Oriental 
libraries, the White collection ranks among the first three or 
four of the United States. Egyptology, Assyriology, archae- 
ology (especially Oriental, that of India deserving particular 
remark), and Oriental history, witchcraft, voyages and travels. 
and ethnology are all strong features, especially Egyptology. 
Mediaeval literature is also a highly important feature. Besides 
the collections of standard publishing societies, most of the 
individual authors of the period are to be found in nearly all 
editions. The critical material on hand is chiefly on the literary 
side, purely linguistic treatises and the philological journals not 
falling, as a rule, within the scope of the collection. But for 
Old French, Old and Middle High German, Anglo-Saxon, Mid- 
dle English, Middle Dutch, ete., and mediaeval romances and 
legends, the material is very large. Lastly, over 140 different 
languages are represented, besides many dialects. 

While no printed lists are in existence, any desired book can 
be found readily, and loans will be gladly made. Applications 
should be made if possible through the library of the institution 
with which the applicant is connected; those not in a position 
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to comply with this requirement should state their case. The 
period for which books are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, with 
the privilege of renewal for two weeks more; but other arrange- 
ments may be made if need warrants. All communications 
should be addressed to the Librarian, Publie Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Gorpon W. THAYER. 
Cleveland Publie Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 











NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


FIRST MEETING OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

At its annual meeting in 1916, the Society appointed a com- 
mittee of its members, Professors Breasted (chairman), Clay. 
Olmstead, Morgenstern, to consider the organization of a West- 
ern Branch of the Society. A meeting was decided upon and 
Western members accordingly came together on January 27th 
at the Haskell Oriental Museum of the University of Chicago. 

The following were present at one or more of the sessions, 
those newly pledging themselves to membership in the Society 
being indicated by the asterisk: *Allen, Miss Beers, *Block, 
*Brauchitsch, Breasted, *Miss Breyfogle, *Bull, *Buttenwieser, 
*Carrier, Carus, Clark, *Cohen, Dorf, *Edgerton, Eiselen, 
Fuller, *Henry, *Gaenssle, *Hirsch, *Hornbeck, *Kelly, Laufer, 
*Levi, Levy, Luckenbill, *Lybyer, *Markowitz, *Meek, Mercer, 
Morgenstern, Ohan, Olmstead, Price, *Pyatt, *Richardson, Rob- 
inson, *Sellers, *Sharman, Smith, Sprengling, *Stolz, *Wearing, 
*Willett, Wolfenson, *Wrench. In addition, there was a con- 
siderable attendance of advanced students from the various Chi- 
cago institutions of learning, with a total of over seventy-five. 

The first session was held in the Haskell Assembly Room, 
beginning at 10 a. m., Professor Breasted, Chairman of the 
Organization Committee, in the chair. Dean James Rowland 
Angell of Chicago University warmly welcomed the members. 
Professor Breasted stated the object of the meeting and read 
a telegram conveying good wishes, from Professors Jastrow, 
Kent, Edgerton, and Montgomery, of Philadelphia, and a letter 
of the same tenor from Professor Clay of New Haven. ‘Tempor- 
ary organization was secured by the election of Professor 
Breasted as temporary chairman and of Professor Olmstead as 
secretary. Papers were then read as follows :— 

Professor Albert H. LyByeEr, of the University of Illinois: The travels 
of Evliya Effendi.—Discussion by Dr. Laufer and Professor Sprengling. 

Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Missouri: The Assyrian 
Government of Dependencies.—Discussion by Professor Mercer. 
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Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
Have we any Maccabaean Psalms? 

Professor George L. ROBINSON, McCormick Theological Seminary: State 
of Archaeological Research in Palestine at the Opening of the War (illus- 


trated). 


Professor Lybyer took the chair. The matter of signing cards 
for membership in the new Branch was taken up, and a large 
number signed. (The total was forty-five, of whom twenty- 
six were not previously members. ) 

The reading of papers was resumed, Professor Breasted in the 
chair. 

Professor D. D. LUCKENBILL, University of Chicago: A Newly Found 
Babylonian Syllabary. 

Professor Martin SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: The Ship 


Building Edict in the Elephantine Aramaic Papyri. 


There followed an inspection of the Haskell Museum Collee- 
tions, conducted by the Director, Professor Breasted. 

The meeting then adjourned to a luncheon tendered the visit- 
ing Orientalists by the University of Chicago at the Quadrangle 
Club. 

The meeting reconvened at three o’clock, Professor Breasted 
in the chair. Professor Willett moved that it was the sense 
of the meeting that we proceed to organize a Middle West 
Branch of the American Oriental Society, and the motion was 
earried. The organization committee, previously appointed, con- 
sisting of Professor Morgenstern (chairman), and Professors 
Breasted, Lybyer, Olmstead, and Wrench, submitted a draft of 
the Constitution (to be submitted to the Society at its annual 
meeting). On motion of Professor Eiselen, the report was 
adopted. On nomination from the floor, the following were 
elected by unanimous vote cast by the secretary as members of 
the nominating committee: Professors Wolfenson, Smith, Eis- 
elen, Morgenstern, Mercer. 

The society listened to the following communication :— 

Dr. Berthold Laurer, Curator of Anthropology at the Field Museum of 
Natural History: Recent Archaeological Discovery in China (illustrated). 


Professor Eiselen reported for the committee on nominations, 
as follows: For President, Professor Breastep; for Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Laurer; for Secretary-Treasurer, Professor OLM- 
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STEAD ;- for members of the Executive Committee, Professors 
MORGENSTERN and CuarK. Professor Lybyer took the chair. 
On motion of Professor Wolfenson, the secretary cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the society for the members thus nominated. The 
President took the chair. The following papers were read :— 

Professor Stanley K. Hornpeck of the University of Wisconsin: The 
Problem of Republic-Making in China. 

Professor J. E. WRENCH of the University of Missouri: The Byzantine 
Land System.—Discussion by Professor Thompson. 

Professor Walter E. CiLarK, University of Chicago: Indo-European 
Names in Cuneiform Documents.—Some Queries.—Discussion by Profes- 
sors Breasted and Luckenbill. 

Professor J. M. Powis SMITH, University of Chicago: The Elephantine 
Aramaic Papyri and Hebrew Religion. 

Professor Julian MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: The 
Origin of the Biblical Massoth Festival. 


The meeting then adjourned to reassemble at the Quadrangle 
Club at seven o'clock. Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch presided as toast- 
master, and the following toasts were responded to:— 

The Orientalist and the Near East: Professor LyBYEr. 

The Orientalist and the Far East: Professor HornBeck. 

The Orientalist and Ancient History: Professor OLMsTEAD. 

The Orientalist and Religion: Professor Foster. 


The meeting was adjourned to meet subject to the call of the 
Executive Committee. 
A. T. Otmsteap, Secretary-Treasurer. 


a 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The one hundred twenty-ninth meeting of the Society will be 
held in Boston and Cambridge on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 10, 11, and 12, 1917. The 
sessions will be held in the House of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Boston, except the session 
of Thursday, which will probably be held in Cambridge. The 
first session will open on Tuesday at 11 A. M. The directors will 
meet at 9:15 A. M. 

The headquarters will be the Hotel Brunswick, Copley Square. 
The Harvard Club and the College Club of Boston courteously 
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offer the facilities of their club-houses to the men and the 
women of the Society, respectively, during their stay in Boston. 
The dinner of the Society will be held on Wednesday evening at 
the Hotel Brunswick. 

The Corresponding Secretary wishes to hear as soon as possi- 
ble from all members who expect to be present. Every member 
who intends to present a paper is especially requested to note 
the announcement made in the Preliminary Cireular with regard 
to papers to be read at the meeting. 


PERSONALIA 


The Rev. Hervey B. VANperRBoGART, B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages at the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn., died January 30, 1917. He was a 
member of this Society since 1911. 


JosEPH Ha.evy, a Directeur in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
aris, editor of the Revue des Etudes Juives, ete., died in Paris 
February 2, 1917. He was born in Adrianople in 1827, and was 
probably the Nestor of Semitic and Jewish scholars. 


The Rev. Samvuet Hart, D.D., Dean of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn., and Professor of Doctrinal Theology. 
died February 25, 1917. He was a member of the Society since 
1879. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce, who has been spending the winter in 
California, has sailed to Japan, where he is to deliver some lec- 
tures. His address.is c/o Thos. Cook & Son, Yokohama. 


Pror. Exinu Grant, of Smith College, has been appointed 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Bryn Mawr College. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editors are considering the advisability of publishing the 
JOURNAL in five parts, namely in October, December, February, 
April, June, that is, bi-monthly for the academic season. This 
proposition they will submit to the Directors at the Annual Meet- 
ing for approval. 

They also desire to develop the following ‘departments’ in 
the pages of the JouRNAL, which will serve as channels of com- 
munication and information among the members. The cutting 
off of the foreign journals in consequence of the War has made 
the need of such features more sensible. Their value will depend 
however upon the interested co-operation of the members, which 
is warmly solicited by the Editors. 

(1) Brier Nores. These would be short communications on 
fresh notes of interest, scientific queries, discoveries, references 
to outlying works of interest, brief criticisms and discussions. 
These should be composed in a simple and readable form. Also 
important data of current Oriental history and doings should 
be chronicled, in regard to which point the Editors believe that 
the JoURNAL should concern itself more with the contemporary 
Orient. 

(2) PrersonauiA. Personal notes concerning members of the 
Society and other Orientalists: their movements and profes- 
sional appointments: obituary notices. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL 


THE 


SOCIETY 


at the meeting in Washington, D. C., 1916 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred twenty- 
eighth regular meeting since its founding, was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Easter 
Week, April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1916. 

The following members were present at one 


sessions :— 


Abbott 


Abbott, Mrs. 


Albright 
Archer 
Barton 
Bates, Mrs. 
Ben Yehuda 
Bloomfield 
Bloomhardt 


Brown, W. N. 


Burlingame 
Butin 
Carnoy 
Casanowicz 


Chiera 
Clay 
Currier 


Dennis, J. T. 
Dickins, Mrs. 


Dominian 
Dorf 
Edgerton 
Ember 
Fenlon 
Georgelin 
Grant 
Haas 
Haupt 


Hussey, Miss 
Hyvernat 
Jackson 
Jackson, Mrs. 
Jastrow 
Johnson 
Kent, R. G. 
Kyle 
Michelson 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Miiller 

Nies, J. B. 
Notz 


or more of the 


Popenoe 
Rabinowitz 
Rosenau 
Rudolph, Miss 
Russell 
Schapiro 
Schoff 
Snyder 
Steinbach 
Swingle 
Vanderburgh 


Williams, E. T. 


[Total: 54] 





The first session was held in Rooms 42, 43, and 44 of the 
United States National Museum, beginning at 3:10 Pp. M., the 
President, Professor Jackson, being in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read in abstract the Proceedings 
of the meeting in New York, April 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1915, 
which were then approved as read. 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Dr. Fenlon, in the form of a printed program. The succeeding 
sessions were appointed for Tuesday morning at half past nine, 
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Tuesday afternoon at half past two, Wednesday morning at half 
past nine, and Wednesday afternoon at two. It was announst 
that the members were invited by Mrs. Francis W. Dickins to 
attend an informal reception at her home after the session on 
Monday afternoon; that there would be an informal gathering 
of the members on Monday evening at the University Club; that 
the members of the Society were invited by the Rector and 
Faculty of the Catholic University of America to a luncheon at 
the University on Tuesday at a quarter past one; that the ses- 
sion on Tuesday afternoon, at the Catholic University, would 
be devoted to papers dealing with the historical study of religion 
in its widest scope and to those of a more general character; and 
that the annual subscription dinner would take place on Tues- 
day at half past seven at the University Club. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report :— 


The present international situation has reduced the foren correspondence 
of the Society to a minimum, and the Corresponding Secretary’s duties 
hav been practically restricted to routine matters this year. 

During the year the Secretary has receivd information of the deth of 
two members of the Society. 

The Very Reverend WILLIAM MANSFIELD GroTON, 8.T.D., died at Phila- 
delphia on May 25th, 1915. He was a graduate of Harvard College 
(1873) and of the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia (1876). For many years he was rector of Christ Church, 
Westerly, R. I. He became Professor of Systematic Divinity in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School in 1898, and Dean of the same institution 
in 1900; both of these positions he continued to -fil until his deth. Thru- 
out his long career as pastor and administrator he kept up an activ interest 
in scholarship, especially along the lines of the history of theology and 
of mysteries in religion. He was the author of ‘The Christian Eucharist 
and Pagan Cults’ (the Bohlen Lectures, Longmans, New York, 1914), and 
of the article on ‘Mystery Religions’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of Apos- 
tolic Christianity. He was an activ and valuable member of the Phila- 
delphia Oriental Club. 

The Reverend JOHN MILLER, M.A., of Coudersport, Pa., died on Novem- 
ber 30th, 1915, in Philadelphia, Pa. Tho an old man and not in direct 
touch with academic circles, he continued to prosecute his Semitic studies 
with the zeal of youth up to the time of his last illness. 

The Society has also lost twelv members by resignation during the cur- 
rent year. Special mention must be made of Professor Crawford H. Toy, 
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Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages in Harvard 
since 1880 and Professor Emeritus since 1909, a Past President of this 
Society, and one of the foremost leaders of Oriental scholarship in this 
country. Professor Toy’s standing makes it superfluous to comment on 
the loss which the Society sustains thru his withdrawal from its activ 
membership. 


The program of the Society’s meetings this year has been arranged 
in accordance with a rule which was drawn up by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary and sent by mail to the Directors on March 3d, 1915, for their 
approval or rejection. The Directors approved the proposed rule by a 
vote of eleven to one, with one not voting. The text of the rule thus 
adopted is as follows:— 


VOTED, that the Corresponding Secretary is hereby authorized and 
instructed to arrange the program of the Society’s meetings at Wash- 
ington, April 24-26, 1916, in the following manner: 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shal secure in advance from each 
member who intends to present communications the following informa- 
tion: 

1. What sessions of the Society’s meetings, if any, 
such member expects not to be able to attend; 

2. In ease he announces more than one communication, 
which one he wishes to read first; 

3. At which session he would prefer to read the same, if 
he has any choice; 

4. The approximate time (not to exceed 20 minutes) 
which the reading of his paper wil require. 

II. On the basis of the information thus obtained, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary shal prepare a schedule of papers to be presented at 
each separate session of the Society’s meetings. In doing so the 
Secretary shal respect the preferences of all members so far as possi- 
ble. In particular he shal invariably see to it that members who ar 
unable to attend all the sessions shal be scheduled to read at some 
session which they expect to attend. He shal also, so far as possible, 
endevor to vary the program at each session by having papers on 
all the principal departments of Oriental studies presented at each, 
except that, as heretofore, papers dealing with the historical study 
of religions, together with papers of more popular interest, shal be 
reservd for one special session. The Secretary shal endevor to 
arrange the schedule for each session so that ther wil be reasonable 
time allowd for the discussion of papers presente‘. 

III. All communications shal then be presented in the order of 
the printed program as arranged and publisht by the Corresponding 
Secretary, and no deviation from this order shal be permitted except 
by unanimous consent of the members present. It is the sense of 
the Directors that no deviation from the program should ever be 
allowd in favor of any member who may plead inability to be present 
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at the time for which his paper is scheduled. Members should be 
required to state such circumstances to the Secretary in advance, in 
which case they wil be accommodated as provided under Section IT 
of this rule. 

IV. No member shal under any circumstances read a second com- 
munication until all members present at the meetings hav had an 
opportunity to read one communication. 


The reasons which led the Corresponding Secretary to propose this 
change of system ar containd in a circular letter which accompanied the 
proposal to the Directors, and a part of which is here quoted:— 


All members who hav attended recent meetings of the Society wil, 
I think, agree that as the programs hav heretofore been arranged, 
it has been wholly impossible for anyone not gifted with omniscience 
to guess even approximately the time when he or any other member 
wil be cald upon to read his paper. Any member is liable to be cald 
to the platform at any time. Tho some variation on the alfabetical 
order is supposed to be followd, the order is always departed from 
very freely to suit the convenience of individual members. But even 
if the alfabetical order wer strictly followd, the same confusion 
would ensue, since no one knows how many of the members scheduled 
to read wil be present at any given session, or at all. I remember 
a meeting at which, during the very first hour, the president went 
down the list alfabetically from A to P, calling for papers whose 
readers were either not present at that particular session or not 
present at all. 

It seems to me desirable that members should be enabled to 
kno approximately when they themselvs and other members wil 
read. No member is fysically capable of remaining in the room all 
the time for two or three days; and if he leavs it for a single 
minute, under the system heretofore in vogue, he is liable to miss a 
paper which he would very much hav liked to hear. I hav sufferd 
in this way repeatedly myself, and kno that others hav. 

The crowded condition of the program at some recent meetings has 
made it necessary to cut down very seriously the reading of papers, 
and especially the discussion of them, towards the end of the session. 
Under the proposed plan the program could always be made to fit the 
papers offerd; if necessary an extra half-day could be added, or 
the time allotted to all papers could be cut down, if it seemd advis- 
able, and if it appeard evidently impossible to hear all papers in the 
allotted time. It is certainly not fair to allow some members ful 
time and others only 5 or 10 minutes, as has been done at least once 
in the past. Under the present system it is the faithful members 
who attend all the sessions who suffer most thru this shortening at 
the end. Any member who comes only to one session is always per- 
mitted to read at that session, out of his turn; and as that session 
is usually an erly one, he is allowd ample time. Those who stay 
to the end ar then often compeld to cut their papers short. 
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The Corresponding Secretary ventures to hope that the Society wil agree 
with him as to the advantages of this manner of arranging the program. 

In conclusion he wishes to express his very hart-felt appreciation of 
the invaluable assistance renderd to his unpractist hands by various of 
his associates, but especially by his predecessor, Professor Jackson, now 
President, and by the Recording Secretary, Dr. Haas. 


Tribute was paid to the two members whose death was 
reported; Professor Jastrow spoke of the Rev. Dr. Groton, and 
Professor Jackson referred to his correspondence with the Rev. 
Mr. Miller. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report :— 


> 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING Dec. 31, 1915 





Receipts 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1914 ............ $1,379.88 
I So in ding agin Gad aca Nias on wp ake SW nike + OA $1,385.20 
eG ee err rer 202.90 
Savings Bank accounts closed, with accrued interest .. 2,594.20 
State National Bank, final dividend ................ 37.70 
I EN 9 a ob pes a coneke res cudepeees a 300.00 4,520.00 
$5,899.88 
Expenditures 
TE ED CII Sys wine Sree Sin ee wise Bw bases wie’ $1,616.10 
Subvention to Oriental Bibliography ............... 83.25 
Subvention to the Dictionary of Islam .............. 50.00 
re ee ere ere 200.00 
WNT NIN 85 soc ein Sees ewan ns caieealeeion 82.11 
re WU UE RRS ic cc cninincs cen seesexeer svc 9.85 
Expenditures in connection with the Library ........ 663.21 2,704.52 
nNOS RNIN IN gs sap bre hl lia GOW 3,195.36 
$5,899.88 


Besides the balance deposited with Yale University, $3,195.36, the Treas- 
urer holds the following bonds:— 


2 Lackawanna Steel Company .............. $2,000.00 
1 Minneapolis General Electric Co. .......... 1,000.00 
1 Virginian Railway Company .............. 1,000.00 


bo 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. ........ 2,000.00 
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The status of the Bradley Type Fund, which in 1914 was $3,503.11, 
including the two Lackawanna bonds and the Minneapolis bond at par 
value, is $3,676.15. 

The status of the Cotheal Fund, which in 1914 was $1,494.12, is now 
$1,558.29. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith, We have also compared 
the entries in the account book with the vouchers and with the statement 
of funds deposited with the Treasurer of Yale University, and have found 


all correct. 
CHARLES C. TORREY ) ; 
- Auditors. 


F. W. WILLIAMS ( 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., April 22, 1916. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the fol- 
lowing report :— 


During the past year considerable work has been done in the prepara- 
tion of a catalog of the Library. The Librarian is pleased to be able 
to report that only about one thousand volumes still remain to be cata- 
logued, these including Turkish, Arabic, and Chinese books. The titles 
of the Chinese works must, of course, be translated by persons familiar 
with the language. A Japanese student has worked on the titles of the 
literature in his native tongue. Including the oversight of another, the 
Library had the continuous service of a catalog-worker. The Library is 
indebted to Professor Torrey, who has rendered valuable assistance in 
connection with some of the foreign languages. 

This undertaking should be completed and the catalog prepared for 
the printer in about six months. There will be work, however, for several 
additional months in labels on the books and bookplates in them, besides 
other minor details. 

The amount appropriated for the work by the Society during the past 
five years (since 1911) is $900. Through the generosity of Professor 
James R. Jewett, of Harvard University, the sum of $700 additional was 
made available in the course of these years for the same purpose. On 
January 1st of this year there was a balance of $150.47 unexpended, nearly 
all of which has now been used. The Librarian has asked the Directors 
for an appropriation of $300 for the year, and he will endeavor to raise 
any additional sums needed to complete the catalog. 

The following books were received during the past year and a portion 
of the previous year :— 
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Anandaranga Pillai. The private diary of . . ., v. 3. Madras, 1914. 
Brandstetter, R. Monographien zur indonesischen Sprachforschung. V. 12. 
Luzern, 1915. 
Buffet, E. P. The layman Revato. [New York], 1914. 
The Burney papers, v. 4, pt. 2; v. 5, pt. 1. Bangkok, 1913-14. 
Collection of works on prosody, in Siamese. 1914. 
The Crawford papers. Bangkok, 1915. 
Deimel. Pantheon Babylonicum. Rome, 1914. 
Delaporte, L. Les monuments du Cambodge. Paris, 1914. 
Dutt, S. A., Compulsory sales in British India. Caleutta, 1915. 
Festschrift Eduard Sachau. Berlin, 1915. 
Gangoly, O. C., South Indian bronzes. Caleutta, 1915. 
Guesdon, J. Dictionnaire cambodgien-francais. Paris, 1914. 
Jensen, P. C. A. Texte zur assyrisch-babylonischen Religion. Berlin, 1915. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Dante papers. Bombay, 1914. 
Moral extracts from Zoroastrian books. Bombay, 1914. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa jubilee volume. Bombay, 
1914. 
Lake Mohonk conference on the Indian and other dependent peoples. 
Report of the 32d-33d annual conference. [Poughkeepsie], 1914-15. 
Mereer, 8S. A. B. The Ethiopic liturgy. Milwaukee, 1915. 
Mills, L. H. Yasna XXIX in its Sanskrit equivalents. Louvain, 1912. 
————— Yasna XXXI in its Sanskrit equivalents. Oxford, 1914. 
Miyaoka, T. Growth of internationalism in Japan. Washington, D. C., 
1915. 
Paton, D. Early Egyptian records of travel, v. 1. Princeton, 1915. 
Pennsylvania, Museum of the University of, Babylonian section. Publica- 
tions, v. 4, nos. 1-2; v. 5; v. 6,no.1; v. 7; v. 8,no.1; v. 9. no. 1; 
v. 10. 
Pick, R. F. On the historical identification of Osiris. MS. (1910). 
On the historical identification of Seb. MS. 
— The origin of the Osirian cult. New York, 1911. 
Transliteration and translation of Recitals 2-40 of the Book 
of the Dead. MS. 
Pithawalla, M. The coming and the passing of Zoroaster, by Ruby. Poona, 
1914. 
The poetry of ancient Persia. Surat, 1915. 
Rawlinson, H. G. Shivaji the Maratha, his life and times. Oxford, 1915. 
Ross, E. D. Three Turki MS. from Kashghar. 
Royal names given to royal palaces, residences, ete. In Siamese. 1914. 
Russell, R. V. The tribes and castes of the Central Provinces of India, v. 3. 
London, 1916. 
Sapir, E. A sketch of the social organization of the Nass River Indians. 
Ottawa, 1915. 
Siam. Royal Historical Research Society. Collection of histories. In 
Siamese. 1914. 3 v. 
Evidence given by Aparakamani, a Burmese prisoner of war. 
B. E. 2305. In Siamese. 1915. 
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The History of Nang Nobamas. In Siamese. 1914. 
Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, tr. Aérpatastén and Nirangastin. Bom- 
bay, 1915. 
Udumborraj, Evidence regarding Ayuddhya. In Siamese. Bangkok, 1914. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Torrey, was read by the Recording Secretary, as follows :— 


Because of the absence of Professor Oertel in Europe, since the early 
summer of 1914, the work of issuing the Journal has been carried on by 
a single editor. The first three parts of Vol. 35 have been brought out 
at about the usual intervals, though considerably behind time, Part 3 
reaching this country in February. Many parcels containing copies of 
the Journal, or offprints, shipped from Leipsic, have been lost or detained 
on the way. Part 4 of Vol. 35 is presumably all in type. Proofs of 
about one-half of its contents have already been corrected and returned; 
the remainder probably has gone astray somewhere in transit. Our printers 
in Leipsic, of the firm of W. Drugulin, have done their utmost in our 
behalf. It would not be easy to estimate the difficulties under which they 
have labored, nor to speak in too high praise of their unfailing readiness 
to co-operate with the Editors and of the uniformly excellent quality of 
their work. 

Under the present conditions brought about by the European war, the 

mails are greatly delayed and increasingly unsafe. It has therefore been 
found necessary to print Vol. 36 in this country. The whole of Part 1 
(about 100 pages) has already been put in type by The Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor Company, of New Haven, who were chosen to do the work after 
estimates had been obtained from several publishing houses. The cost 
of printing in this country is much greater than in Europe, and contributors 
to the Journal are invited to co-operate with the Editors in reducing the 
expense as much as possible, by preparing their manuscripts carefully and 
having them typewritten before sending them in. 
' The present editor is satisfied that it is very desirable to print the 
Journal in this country, even under normal conditions, and believes that 
it will be found feasible to do so. Publishing abroad involves at best 
a considerable loss of time, and some loss of accuracy, since but one proof 
can be sent. ‘there are many details in the make-up of such a periodical 
and in the complicated press-work, which the editors and publishers need 
to discuss together. But discussion at such long range is reduced to almost 
nothing. It is important, moreover, that more than one American printing 
establishment should be able to set Oriental types. As matters are pro- 
gressing at present, it is not difficult to foresee the time when this will 
become a lost art in the United States. 

The present editor in charge, who has served continuously from 1901 
until the present time (though not always mentioned on the title-page), 
is now compelled by pressure of other duties to resign his office and ask 
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the Society to appoint a successor. He takes this opportunity to thank 
the contributors to the Journal for their co-operation. 


All of the foregoing reports were severally accepted as 
presented. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list) :— 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Dr. Oswald T. Allis, 

Prof. J. C. Archer, 

Mr. Charles Chaney Baker, 
Mr. E. Ben Yehuda, 

Prof. C. Theodore Benze, 
Mr. Paul F. Bloomhardt, 
Major George B. Bowers, 
Mr. William Norman Brown, 
Prof. Albert J. Carnoy, 

Mr. Arthur R. Chaffee, 
Prof. Irwin H. DeLong, 

Mr. Louis Alexander Dole, 
Mr. Leon Dominian, 

Rev. A. T. Dorf, 

Prof. Henry Lane Eno, 
Prof. Leslie Elmer Fuller, 
Prof. Kemper Fullerton, 
Dr. Henry Snyder Gehman, 
Rev. F. Georgelin, 

Dr. Isaac Husik, 

Mr. Frank Edward Johnson, 


Mr. Leeds C. Kerr, 

Mr. T. Y. Leo, 

Dr. Stephen B. Luce, 

Dr. Henry F. Lutz, 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 

Dr. Riley D. Moore, 

Rev. Dr. William M. Nesbit, 
Mrs. James B. Nies, 

Rev. Francis J. Purtell, 

Mr. Elias N. Rabinowitz, 
Rev. Charles Wellington Robinson, 
Mr. Elbert Russell, 

Rev. Dr. Henry Schaeffer, 
Prof. H. Schumacher, 

Rev. Joseph Edward Snyder, 
Mr. Reuben Steinbach, 

Mr. Walter T. Swingle, 
Rabbi Sidney Tedeshe, 

Mr. Henry 8S. Van Dyke, 
Mr. Paul R. Verzosa, 

Rev. Dr. Royden K. Yerkes. 





REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1916-1917, consisting of Professor E. Washburn Hopkins (ap- 
pointed by the President to serve in place of President Francis 
Brown, deceased), Professor M. L. Margolis, and Mr. J. T. 
Dennis, presented their report. It was voted to amend the list 
of nominations by substituting the name of Professor James A. 
Montgomery for that of Professor C. C. Torrey, who had askt 
to be relieved of his duties as Editor of the Journal. As it was 
pointed out that the list of nominations presented did not con- 
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form to the provisions of the Constitution relating to officers, the 
report was referd to a committee consisting of Mr. Dennis, Pro- 
fessor Kent, and Professor Clay, with instructions to present 
a revised list of nominations at a subsequent session. 

After a number of announcements by the Corresponding Seec- 
retary and a brief recess, the President delivered the annual 
address, the subject being ‘Persian Mystic Poetry.’ At five 
o’clock the Society adjourned for the day. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was opened on Tuesday morning at 9:32 
A. M., with the President, Professor Jackson, in the chair. 
According to the fixt program prepared by the Corresponding 
Secretary, the Society proceeded at once to the reading of 
communications, in the following order :— 


Dr. I. ScHaptro, of the Library of Congress: The Hebrew collections in 
the Library of Congress. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 355-359. ] 

Dr. T. MICHELSON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology: Asokan notes. 
[Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 205-212.] Remarks hy Professor Edgerton 
and reply by the author. 

Dr. E. Grant, of Smith College: A new archive from Old Larsa.— 
Remarks by Professors Haupt, Kent, and Jastrow. 

Thirty-four First Dynasty business documents, now in the Yale col- 
lection, were discussed. Most of the documents are concerned with the 
slave-traders and throw new light on that branch of law. 

Dr. W. RosENAU, of Johns Hopkins University: Some notes on Akath- 
riel— Remarks by Professors Haupt, Bloomfield, Jastrow, Montgomery, and 
Barton. 

A discussion of the passage in the Talmudic tract Berachoth 7a: 
‘Rabbi Ishmael said: I once entered the Holy of Holies to burn 
incense, and I saw Akathriel, Yah, the Lord of Hosts, who was sitting 
upon a high and lofty throne.’ ‘Akathriel’ is another name for 
God and means ‘the crowned God.’ 

In the discussion Prof. Haupt contended that the first element is 
an elative form; Prof. Bloomfield suggested that the word might be 
explained from the Persian angelology. 

Rev. J. E. Snyper, of Johns Hopkins University: The Cromlech of 
Bethel. 

Mr. E. Russe, of Johns Hopkins University: Biblical paronomasia. 

A discussion of the use of paronomasia in the New Testament in 
comparison with the Old Testament. The Pauline writings show a 
considerable number of cases of homoeoteleuton and of plays on the 
similarity of words in sound. 
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Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: Vedie cruces 
in grammar, text, and interpretation—Remarks by Professors Jackson and 
Edgerton. 

Dr. H. S. GEHMAN, of the University of Pennsylvania: Adhi-vac and 
adhi-bri, ‘to bless,’ in the Veda. [Printed in the JourNAL, 36. 213- 
225.]—Remarks by Professors Carnoy, Bloomfield, and Haupt. 

Dr. E. W. BuRLINGAME, of Johns Hopkins University: Pali anama- 
tagga.—Remarks by Dr. Michelson. 


The Society then took a recess until the afternoon. 


THIRD SESSION 


The afternoon session was held in McMahon Hall, Catholic 
University of America, beginning at 3:22 p. M., with the Presi- 
dent in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented :— 

Dr. I. M. CASANOwICczZ, of the United States National Museum: Jewish 
amulets in the National Museum. [Printed in the JourNAL, 36. 154-167.] 

Professor M. JASTROW, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania: Sumerian 
and Akkadian views of beginnings. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 36. 274- 
299.]—Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Professor A. J. CarRNoy, of the University of Pennsylvania: Iranian 
traditions of the origin of man, in connection with similar Babylonian tra- 
ditions. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 300-320.] 

Mr. F. E. JOHNSON, of Washington: The Troglodytes of Southern 
Tunisia. (Illustrated with photographic projections.)—Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Miiller. 

Mr. L. DOMINIAN, of the American Geographical Society: The geo- 
graphical foundations of Turkey’s world relation. [Printed in the 
JOURNAL, 36. 168-180. ] 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The plant of 
life; (b) Shalmon and Beth-Arbel; (¢) Tones in Sumerian; (d) Open 
Sesame. 

Dr. J. E. Aspott, of New York: Ramdas, the Maharashtra saint and 


poet. 
An account of the life and teachings of this revered poet, who lived 


in the times of King Sivaji of Maratha (1608-1681). 


At a quarter before six the Society adjourned for the day. 


FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session began at 9:40 A. M. on Wednesday morning 
in the National Museum, with the President in the chair. 
It was announst for the Directors that the next annual meeting 
would be held at Boston and Cambridge on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
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and Thursday of Easter Week, April 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1917, 
beginning on Tuesday morning. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted that a Pub- 
lication Committee be appointed, to take charge of the publish- 
ing of important works in the field of Oriental scholarship under 
the auspices of the Society, if it should prove feasible to do so. 
The chair appointed Professor Jastrow, Professor Hopkins, and 
the President ex officio. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1916-1917 


After the election to corporate membership of five additional 
persons recommended by the Directors (the names are included 
in the list above), the supplementary committee on nomination 
of officers, appointed at the first session, reported as follows :— 





President—Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr. 

Vice Presidents—Professor James H. Breasted, of Chicago; Professor 
Richard J. H. Gottheil, of New York; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of 
New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal—Professors James A. Montgomery, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 

Directors—The officers above named, ex officio, and:— 

Class of 1919: Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, Dr. James B. Nies. 

Class of 1918: Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Professor W. Max Miiller. 

Class of 1917: Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Professor Henry Hyver- 
nat, Dr. Mary I. Hussey. 


The officers thus nominated were thereupon duly elected. 

The President then announst.the following appointments :— 

Committee of Arrangements for 1917: Professor Charles R. Lanman, Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore, Dr. Louis H. Gray, Mr. Charles Dana Burrage, and 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff, Dr. James B. Nies. 

Auditors: Professor Charles C. Torrey, Professor F. W. Williams. 


The reading of communications was then resumed, as fol- 
lows :— 
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Mr. W. F. ALBRIGHT, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Some mis- 
interpreted passages in the cuneiform Flood tablet; (b) The eighth cam- 
paign of Sargon. [Paper b has been printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 226- 
232.]—Remarks by Professors Haupt, Morgenstern, and Jastrow. 

Dr. A. EMBER, of Johns Hopkins University: Remarks on the phonetic 
values of several Egyptian alphabetic signs.—Remarks by Professors Haupt, 
Jastrow, and Kyle, and reply by Dr. Ember. 

Professor E. W. Fay, of the University of Texas: Current defects in 
Indo-European grammar. (Presented by Professor Kent.)—Question by 
Professor Edgerton. 

An attempt to show that the primitive Indo-European speech did not 
have Schwa, the obscure vowel, distinct from short a, and that the 
th-spirants have no place in the list of Indo-European sounds. The 
i in Indo-Iranian, corresponding to a of the European languages, is 
really a zero-grade of a long i-diphthong (many roots having both 
long vowel and diphthongal forms), extended schematically to roots 
containing the long vowel only. The word for ‘father’ is pappa, 
remade to *pa-ter- after other words of relationship, and this was 
itself in Indo-Iranian assimilated to *pi-tar- ‘protector,’ agency- 
noun from the root po[i] ‘protect.’ 

Mr. E. N. RasinowitTz, of Johns Hopkins University: The original 
sequence of the Songs of the Return.—Remarks by Professors Haupt and 
Jastrow. 

Mr. R. STEINBACH, of Johns Hopkins University: Arabie thamtham, ‘to 
stop.’ 

Miss A. RupoLPH, of New York: The Hindu woman’s achievements: 
a note of appreciation.—Supplementary temarks by Dr. Abbott. 

A brief review of the modern Hindu woman’s activities along edu- 
cational, social, and literary lines, with quotations from current litera- 
ture. Among the prominent Hindu women mentioned were Mrs. 
Ghosal (sister of Rabindranath Tagore), who is a philanthropist, 
author, and editor, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who, for her distinction 
in poetry, was in 1914 elected Fellow of the Royal Society of Litera- 





ture. 

Dr. F. A. VANDERBURGH, of Columbia University: A business letter of 
Anu-Sar-usur. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 333-336.|—Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Clay. 

Dr. J. B. Nigs, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: An addition to the earliest treaty 
on record. [Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 137-139, under the title ‘A net 
cylinder of Entemena.’|—Remarks by Professor Clay. 

Professor J. MORGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: The 
bones of the Paschal lamb. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 36. 146-153.|— 
Remarks by Professor Haupt, Dr. Chiera, Professors Jastrow and Edger- 
ton, and Mr. E. T. Williams. 

Mr. E. Ben YEHuDA, of New York: Some lexicographic notes in regard 
to the Hebrew language.—Remarks by Professor Haupt. 
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At 12:50 p. m. the Society took a recess until the time 
appointed for the afternoon session. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The last session was opened at 2:05 p. M., with the Recording 
Secretary in the chair. The following paper was presented :— 

Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Sources of the Filosofy of the Upanisads. [Printed in the JourNAL, 36. 
197-204.|—Remarks by Dr. Haas, Professor Carnoy, and Dr. Michelson. 


The President, Professor Jackson, entered and took the chair. 
The following resolution, offered by Professor Montgomery, was 
unanimously adopted :— 

The American Oriental Society desires to place on record its apprecia 
tion of the faithful and scholarly service of Professor CHARLES C. TorREY 
as an Editor of its Journal for the past fifteen years. 


The reading of communications was resumed, in the following 
order :— 

Mr. P. F. BLoomHarpt, of Johns Hopkins University: The poems of 
Haggai. 

The Book of Haggai, usually regarded as prose, contains four poems, 
the last of which originally stood at the end of the first chapter. To 
these are to be added two Haggaianic poems in the book of Zechariah. 
The metrical composition of the poems was discust. 

Dr. A. YOHANNAN, of Columbia University, and Miss B. da C. GREENE, 
of New York: A description of [a manuscript of the] Manffi‘ al-Haiawan, 
in Mr. J. P. Morgan’s Library. (Presented in abstract by Professor Jack- 
son.) [Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 381-389.] 

Mr. W. N. Brown, of Johns Hopkins University: Introductory remarks 
to a Bibliography of Indian Folklore—Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

Modern Indian folklore, the collecting and publishing of which 
began in 1868, is of interest not only in itself, but specially because 
of the relation it bears to the vast literary fiction of India, more than 
half of it being borrowed from literature. An undoubted instance of 
this borrowing is the occurrence among the Santalis in Bengal of the 
story of ‘Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp’; many of the Paiica- 
tantra stories also appear in the folklore. The Bibliography to which 
these remarks are introductory is the first collection of titles relating 
to Indian folklore that aims at completeness. 

Dr. I. M. CASANowIcz, of the National Museum: A Korean sorceret’s: 
outfit in the National Museum. [Cf. Proceedings of the United States 
National Museum, 51, 591-597, with plates 108-112.] 
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On motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks to the 
authorities of the United States National Museum, to the Rector and 
Faculty of the Catholic University of America, to Mrs. Francis W. Dickins, 
to the Directors of the University Club, and to the local Committee of 
Arrangements, for their hospitable weleome and for the thoughtful pro- 
vision made for the comfort and entertainment of the members of the 


Society. 


The reading of papers was thereupon continued, as follows: 


Professor J. MORGENSTERN, of Tlebrew Union College: The etymological 
history of the three Hebrew synonyms for ‘to danee,’?’ HGG, HLL, and 
ARR, and their cultural significance. [Printed in the JourNaL, 36. 3521 


99 


Dr. J. B. Nies, of Brooklyn: An early pa-te-si of Babylon.—Question by 
Dr. Chiera and reply by the author. 

Mr. WALTER T. SwWINGLE, of the Department of Agriculture: An early 
Chinese illustrated work on natural history, Chéng lei pen ts’ao, in the 
Chinese collections of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Roman 
sea trade with the Far East. 

There is no proof of the dispatch of shipping from Roman Egypt 
to ports further east than Ceylon or Dravidian India. Kaviripaddinam 
at the mouth of the Kaviri River on the SE. coast of India may be 
taken as the limit of Roman shipping eastward. - An active trade 
across the Bay of Bengal was carried on in the first two centuries of 
the Christian era by native shipping from the Chola and Andhra 
parts and from the Ganges delta. At the Straits of Malacca there was 
no doubt an interchange with shipping from Further India and South- 
ern China. Explanation of the use of the term ‘right-hand’ in 
referring tu a point of the compass gives a key to the strange error 
in Ptolemy’s geography whereby the Indian Ocean was made an 
enclosed sea, with a southern continent reaching from the ‘furthest 


east’ back to Africa. 


At the conclusion of the program the Corresponding Secre- 
tary called attention to the helpful activity of Dr. Butin in 


making the necessary arrangements for the sessions and for the 


entertainment of the members. 
The Society adjourned at four o’clock, to meet again in Boston 


and Cambridge on April 10th, 1917. 


The following communications were presented by title :— 
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Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Five. 

Dr. F. R. BLAKE, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The glottal catch 
in Tagalog; (b) The expression of indefinite pronominal ideas in Ethiopie; 
(ce) The Hebrew vowel Seghol. 

Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: On the art of 
entering another’s body: a Hindu fiction motif. 

Dr. E. CuieEra, of the University of Pennsylvania: A peculiar division 
document of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

Prof. C. E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: Indonesian / in 
Philippine languages. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 36. 181-196.] 

Dr. V. DINsHAwW, of Nirmal, India: The eult of the Chthonie deities and 
their bearing on the date and country of Zarathushtra. 

Dr. A. EMBER, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) New Semito-Egyptian 
words; (b) Obsolete Semitic words in Old Egyptian. 

Professor E. W. HopkKINs, of Yale University: Indra as god of fertility. 
[Printed in the JOURNAL, 36. 242-268.] 

Dr. C. E. Ketser, of Yale University: (a) Kimash in the land of 
Amurru; (b) Khu-ba-mer-si-ni, patesi of Khumurti. 

Dr. M. G. Kyle, of Philadelphia: Is Moses mentioned in the Egyptian 


inscriptions ? 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


With Amendments of 1897, 1911, and 1915. 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

ARTICLE III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 





porate and honorary. 

ArTICLE IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Journal, and nine Directors. 
The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, by ballot, for a term 
of one year. The Directors shall consist of three groups of three members 
each, one group to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a term 
of three years. No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election as 
Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 

ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Journal shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence of 
said Board. 
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ARTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

ARTICLE IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 


annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as 
the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

ITI. b. After December 51, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 
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V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors 
at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so 
far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the Society 
shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within 
one month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them. A 
failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+ designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Dr. RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. 
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